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Adam and Eve. 


Cuapter XXII. 


HE month of December was well advanced before Eve’s letter 
had reached Reuben May. It came to him one morning when, 
notwithstanding the fog which reigned around, Reuben had arisen 
in more than usually good spirits—able to laugh at his neighbours 
for railing against weather which he declared was good weather, and 
seasonable. 

The moment the postman entered the shop his heart gave a great 
bound—for who but Eve would write to him ?—and no sooner had 
his eyes fallen on the handwriting than his whole being rejoiced, for 
surely nothing but good news could be heralded by such glad feelings! 
With a resolute self-denial, of which on most occasions Reuben was 
somewhat proud, he refused himself the immediate gratification of his 
desires, and with a hasty glance laid the letter on one side, while he 
entered into .a needlessly long discussion with the postman, gossiped 
with a customer, for whose satisfaction he volunteered a minute in- 
spection of a watch which might have very reasonably been put off 
until the morrow; and finally (there being nothing else by which the 
long-coveted pleasure could be further delayed) he took up the letter 
and carefully turned it first this side and then that, before breaking 
the seal and unfolding the paper. 

What would it say? That she was coming back—coming home? 
But when? how soon? In a month—in a week—now at once? In 
one flash of vision, Reuben saw the furniture polished and comfort- 
ably arranged, the room smartened up and looking its best, with a 
blazing fire and a singing kettle, and a cosy meal ready laid for two ; 
and then all they would have to say to one another: on his part 
much to hear and little to tell, for his life had jogged on at a 
very commonplace trot, his business neither better nor worse ; but 
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still, with the aid of the little sum his miore than rigid economy had 
enabled him to save, they might make a fair start, free from all debt 
and able to pay their way. 

These thoughts only occupied the time which Reuben took to 
undo the complicated folds by which, before the days of envelopes, 
correspondents endeavoured to baffle the curiosity of those who sought 
to know more than was intended for them. But what is this? for 
Reuben’s eyes had been so greedy to suck up the words that he had 
not given his mind time to grasp their meaning. “ Not coming back ! 
never—any—more! I like the place, the people, and, above all, 
my relations, so very much that I should never be happy now away 
from them.” 

He repeated the words over again and again before he seemed to 
have the least comprehension of what they meant; then, in a stupor 
of dull despondency he read on to the end, and learnt that all his hopes 
were over, that his life was a blank, and that the thing he had dreaded so 
much as to cheat himself into the belief that it could never happen 
had come to pass. And yet he was still Reuben May, and lived and 
breathed, and hadn’t much concern beyond the thought of how he 
should best send the things she had left to Polperro—the place she 
never intended to leave—the place she now could never be happy away 
from. 

Later on a hundred wild schemes and mad desires wrestled and 
fought, trying to combat with his judgment, and put to flight his 
sense of resolution; but now, as in the first moment of death, with 
the vain hope of realising his loss, the mourner sits gazing at the 
inanimate form before him, so Reuben, holding the letter in his hands, 
returned again and again to the words which had dealt death to his 
hopes, and told him that the love he lived for no longer lived for him. 
For Eve had been very emphatic in enforcing this resolve, and had 
so strongly worded her decision that, try as he would, Reuben could 
find no chink by which a ray of hope might gain admittance—all 
was dark with the gloom of despair, and this notwithstanding that 
Adam had not been mentioned, and Reuben had no more certain know- 
ledge of a rival to guide him than the jaundiced workings of a jealous 
heart. Many events had concurred to bring about this blamable reti- 
cence. In the first place, the letter which Eve had commenced as a 


mere fulfilment of her promise, had grown through a host of chang- 


ing moods ; for, as time went on, many a sweet and bitter found its 
way to that stream whose course did never yet run smooth; and 
could the pages before him have presented one tithe of these varied 
emotions, Reuben’s sober nature would have rejoiced in the certainty 
that such an excess of sensitiveness needed but time and opportunity 
to wear itself out. 
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It was nearly two months now since it had been known all through 
the place that Adam Pascal was keeping company with his cousin 
Eve; and the Polperro folk, one and all, agreed that no good could 
surely come of a courtship carried on after such a contrary fashion - 
—for the two were never for twenty-four hours in the same mind, 
and the game of love seemed to resolve itself into a war of extremes 
wherein anger, devotion, suspicion, and jealousy raged by turns, and 
afforded equal occasions of scandal and surprise. To add to their 
original difficulties, the lovers had now to contend against the cireum- 
stances of time and place, for, during the winter, from most of the 
men being on shore, and without occupation, conviviality and merri- 
ment were rife among them, and from bell-ringing night, which 
ushered in Gunpowder-plot, until Valentine’s Day was passed, revels, 
dances, or amusements of any kind which brought people together, 
were welcomed and well-attended. With the not unnatural desire to 
get away from her own thoughts, and to avoid as much as was possible 
the opportunity of being a looker-on at happiness in which she had 
no personal share, Joan gitedily availed herself of every invitation 
which was given, or could be got at; and, as was to be expected, Eve, 
young, fresh, and a novice, became to a certain degree infected with 
the anxiety to participate in most of these amusements. Adam made 
no objection, and, though he did not join them with much spirit and 
alacrity, he neither by word nor deed threw any obstacle in their way 
to lessen their anticipation or spoil their pleasure, while Jerrem— 
head, chief, and master of ceremonies—found in these occasions 
ample opportunity for trying Adam’s jealousy and tickling Eve’s 
vanity. 

Nettled by the indifference which, from her open cordiality, Jerrem 
soon saw Eve felt towards him, he taxed every art of pleasing to its 
utmost, with the determination of not being baffled in his attempts 
to supplant Adam, who, in Jerrem’s eyes, was @ man upon whom 
Fortune had lavished her choicest favours. Born in Polperro — 
Zebedee’s son—heir to the Lottery—captain of her now in all but 
name: what had Adam to desire ?—while he, Jerrem, belonged to no 
one, could claim no one, had no name, and could not say where he 
came from. Down in the depths of a heart in which nothing that 
was good or bad ever lingered long, Jerrem let this fester rankle, 
until often, when he seemed most gay and reckless, some thoughtless 
word or idle joke would set it smarting. The one compensation he 
looked upon as given to him above Adam was the power of attraction, 
by which he could supplant him with others, and rob him of their 
affection, so that, though he was no more charmed by Eve's rare 
beauty than he was won by her coy modesty, no sooner did he see 
that Adam’s affection was turned towards her, than he coveted her 
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love, and desired to boast of it as being his own. With this object 
in view, he began by enlisting Eve’s sympathies with his forlorn 
position, inferring a certain similarity in their orphaned condition, 
which might well lead her to bestow upon him her especial interest 
and regard ; and so well was this part played, that before long Eve 
found herself learning unconsciously to regard Adam as severe and 
unyielding towards Jerrem, whose misfortune it was to be too easily 
influenced. Seeing her strong in her own rectitude, and no less con- 
vinced in the truth of Jerrem’s well-intentioned resolutions, Adam 
felt it next to impossible to poison Eve’s ears with tales and scandals 
of which her innocent life led her to have no suspicion ; therefore, 
though the sight of their slightest intercourse rankled within him, 
he was forced to keep silent, knowing, as he did, that if he so much 
as pointed an arrow, every head was wagged at him, and if he dared 
let it fly home, every tongue was ready to cry shame on his treachery. 

So the winter wore away, and as each day lengthened, Adam found 
it more difficult to master his suspicions, to contend with his sur- 
roundings, and to control the love which had taken complete hold 
and mastery of all his senses. With untiring anxiety he continued 
to dog every movement of Jerrem and Eve—all those about him 
noting it, laughing over it; and, while they thwarted and tricked 
him, making merry at his expense, until Jerrem, growing bold under 
such auspicious countenance, no longer hesitated to throw a very 
decided air of love-making into his hitherto innocent and friendly 
intercourse. 

Shocked and pained by Jerrem’s altered tone, Eve sought refuge in 
Joan’s broader experience by begging that she would counsel her as 
to the best way of putting a stop to this ungenerous conduct. 

“Awh, my dear!” cried Joan; “unless you’m wantin’ to see 
murder in the house, you mustn’t braithe no word of it. "Tw'ud be 
worse than death to Jerrem if’t should iver come to Adam’s ears ; 
why, he'd have his life, if he swung gallows-high for takin’ of it ; so, 
like a good maid, keep it from un now, ’cos they’m all on the eve 0’ 
startin’, and by the time they comes home agen Jerrem ‘ull have 
forgot all about ’ee”. 

Eve hesitated. 

“T told him if ever he spoke like that to me again I’d tell Adam.” 

“Iss; but you won’t do it, though,” returned Joan, “’cos there 
ain’t no manin’ in what he says, you knaw. “Tis only what he’s told 
up to scores and hunderds o’ other maidens afore, the rapskallion- 
rogued raskil! and that Adam knaws, and’s had it in his mind from 
fust along what game he was after. Us two knaws un for what he 
is, my dear ; wan best loved where he’s least trusted.” 

“ It’s so different to the men I’ve ever had to do with,” said Eve. 
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“ss, but you never knawed but wan afore you comed here, did 
ee ? ” 

“T only knew one man well,” returned Eve. 

“ Awh, then, you must bide a bit ’fore you can fathom their deep- 
ness,” replied Joan; “and while you’m waitin’, I wouldn’t advise ’ee 
to take it for granted that the world’s made up o’ Reuben Mays—nor 
Adam Pascals neither ;” and she ran to the door to welcome a cousin 
for whose approach she had been waiting, while Eve, worried and 
perplexed, let her thoughts revert to the old friend who seemed to 
have quite forgotten her ; for Reuben had sent no answer to Eve’s 
letter, and thus had afforded no opportunity for the further announce- 
ment she had intended making. His silence, interpreted by her into 
indifference, had hurt her more than she liked owning, even to herself ; 
and the confession’ of their mutual promise, which she had intended 
making to Adam, was still withheld because her vanity forbade her to 
speak of a man whose affection she had undoubtedly overrated. 

Already there had been some talk of the furniture being sent for, 
and with this in view, the next time she saw Sammy Tucker she 
asked him if he had been to Fowey lately, and if he had seen any- 
thing of Captain Triggs. 

Sammy, as was his wont, blushed up to the eyes before he stam- 
mered out something about having met “un just for a minit comin’ 
down by Place, ’cos he’d bin up there to fetch sommit he was goin’ 
to cary to London for Squire Trefry; but that was a brave bit 
agone, so p’r’aps,” added Sammy, “he’s back by now, ’cos they was 
a-startin’ away that ebenin’.” 

Eve made no other remark, and Sammy turned away, not sorry to 
escape further interrogation, for it had so happened that the oppor- 
tunity alluded to had been turned by Sammy to the best advantage, 
and he had contrived in the space of ten minutes to put Captain 
Triggs in possession of the whole facts of Adam and Eve's courtship, 
adding that “folks said twas a burnin’ shame o’ he to marry she, 
and Joan Hocken fo’ced to stand by and look on, and her’s” (in- 
dicating by his thumb it was his stepmother he meant) “a tooked 
on tar’ible bad, and bin as moody-hearted as could be ever 
since.” 

Captain Triggs nodded his head in sympathy, and then went on 
his way, with the intuitive conviction that this bit of news, which he 
intended repeating to “thickee chap in London,” would not be 
received with welcome; “ however,” he reflected, “’tis allays best to 
knaw the warst, so I shall tell un the fust time I meets un, which is 
safe to be afore long, ’cos o’ the ole gentleman,” meaning thereby an 
ancient silver watch, through whose medium Captain Triggs and 
Reuben had struck up an intimacy. How Reuben blessed that watch, 
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and delighted in those ancient works which would not go, and so 
afforded him an opportunity for at least one visit! 

t» Each time the Mary Jane came to London, Reuben was made 
acquainted with the fact, and the following evening found him in the 
little cabin,.poring over the intricacies of his antique friend, whose 
former capabilities, when in the possession of his father, Captain 
Triggs was never weary of recounting. 

Standing behind Reuben, Triggs would nod and chuckle at each 
fresh difficulty that presented itself, delighting in the proud certainty 
that after all the “ London chap ’ud find the ole gentleman had proved 
wan too many for he;” and when Reuben, desirous of further 
information, would prepare his way for the next visit by declaring he 
must have another try at him, Triggs, radiant but magnanimous, 
would answer : 

“Tss, iss, lad ; do ’ee—come agen; for ’tis aisy to see with half a 
eye that ’tain’t wan look nor two neither that ‘ull circumnavigate thc 
insides 0’ that ole chap, if ’tain’t to his likin’ to be set agoin’.” 


Cuaprer XXIII. 


Ir was some weeks after the receipt of Eve's letter that Reuben, 
having paid several fruitless visits to Kay’s Wharf, walked down one 
afternoon to find the Mary Jane in, and Captain Triggs on board. 
The work of the short winter’s day was all but over, and Reuben 
accepted an invitation to bide where he was and have a bit of 
a yarn. 

“You've bin bad, haven’t ’ee?” Captain Triggs said, with friendly 
anxiety, as, seated in the little cabin, their faces were brought on a 
level of near inspection. 

“Me—bad ?” replied Reuben. “No. Why, what made you think 
of that?” 

“Cos you’m lookin’ so gashly about the gills.” 

“Oh, I was always a hatchet-faced fellow,” said Reuben, wondering, 
as he spoke, whether his lack of personal appearance had in any way 
damaged his cause with Eve, for poor Reuben was in that state when 
thoughts, actions, words, have but one centre round which they all 
seem unavoidably to revolve. 

“But you’m wuss than ever, now. I reckon,” continued Captain 
Triggs, “’tis through addlin’ your head over them clocks and watches 
too close, eh?” 

“Well, perhaps so,” said Reuben. “I often think that if I could, 
I should like to be more in the open air.” 

“Come for a voyage with me, then,” sail Triggs, heartily. “I'll 
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take ’ee, and give ’ee a shake-down free, and yer mate and drink for 
the aitin’. Come, you can’t have fairer than that said now, can’ee ? 

A wild thought rushed into Reuben’s mind. Should he go with 
him? see Eve once more, and try whether it was possible to move: 
her to some other decision ? 

“You're very kind, I’m sure,” he began, “and I feel very much 
obliged for such an offer; but-——” 

“There, ’tis nothin’ to be obliged for,” interrupted Triggs, 
thinking it was Reuben’s modesty made him hesitate. “We’m a 
hand short, so anywise there’s a berth empty ; and as for the vittals, 
they allays cooks a sight more than us can get the rids of. So I’m 
only offerin’ ’ee what us can’t ate ourselves.” 

“T think you mean what you're saying,” said Reuben— “ at least,” 
he added, smiling, “I hope you do, for ’pon my word I feel as if I 
should like very much to go.” 

“Tss, sure. Come along, then. Us shan’t start afore next week, 
and you'll be to Bristol and back ’fore they’ve had time to miss ’ee 
here.” 

“Bristol?” ejaculated Reuben. “I thought you were going to 
Cornwall again.” 

“ Not to wance, I ain’t; but wouldn’t ’ee rather go to Bristol ? 
"Tis a brave place, you knaw. For my part, I’d so soon see Bristol 
as London—'tis pretty much o’ the same look-out here as there.” 
But while Captain Triggs had been saying these words his thoughts 
had made a sudden leap towards the truth, and finding Reuben not 
ready with a remark, he continued: “’Tain’t on no account of the 
young female you comed aboard here with, that’s makin’ ’ee think o’ 
Cornwall, is it ?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Reuben, bluntly. “I want to see her. I’ve had 
a letter from her, and it needs a little talkin’ over.” 

“Awh, then I ’spects there’s no need for me to tell ’ee that her's 
took up with Adam Pascal. You knaws it already ? ” 

Reuben felt as if a pike had been driven into his heart, but 
his self-command stood him in good stead, and he said quite 
steadily : 

“Do you happen to know him, or anything about him?” 

“Awh, iss; I knaws ’en fast enuf,” said Triggs, who felt by 
intuition that Reuben’s desire was to know no good of him, “and 
a precious stomachy chap he is. Lord! I pities the maid who'll 
be his missis; whether gentle or simple, her’s got her work cut out 
afore her.” 

“Tn what way? How do ye mean?” 

“Why, he’s got the temper o’ the old un to stand up agen, and 
wherever he shows his face he must be head and chief, and must lay 
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down the law, and you must hearken to act by it, or else look out 
for squalls.” 


Reuben drew his breath more freely. ‘And what is he?” he 
asked. 

“Waal, I reckon he’s her cousin, you knaw,” answered ‘Triggs, 
misinterpreting the question ; “’cos he’s ole Zebedee’s awnly son, and 
the ole chap’s got houses and lands, and I dunno what all. But 
there, I wouldn’t change with ’em; for you knaw what they be, 
all alike—a drunkin’, fightin’, cussin’ lot. ‘Lor’s I cudn’t stand 
it, I cudn’t, to be drunk from mornin’ to night and from night to 
mornin’ !” 

“And is he one of this sort?” exclaimed Reuben, in horror. 
“Why, are her relations like that ?” 

“They’m all tarred with the wan brush, I reckon,” replied 
Triggs. “If not, they cudn’t keep things goin’ as they do; ’tis 
the drink carys ’em through with it. Why, I knaws by the little 
Ive a-done that ways myself, how ’tis. Git a good skinful o’ 
grog in ’ee, and wan man feels he’s five, and, so long as it lasts, 
he’s got the sperrit and ‘ull do the work o’ five, too; then when ’tis 
beginnin’ to drop a bit, in with more liquor—and so go on till the 
job’s over.” 

“And how long do they keep it up?” said Reuben. 

*“‘ Waal, that’s more than I can answer for. Let me see,” said 
Triggs, reflectively ; “there was ole Zeke Spry, he was up eighty- 
seben, and he used to say he’d never that he knowed by, and could 
help, bin to bed not to say sober, since he’d comed to years 0’ 
discretion—but in that ways he was only wan o’ many; and after he 
was dead ’t happened just as t’ ole chap had said it wud, for he used 
to say, ‘ When I’m tooked, folks ’ull get up a talk that ole Zeke Spry 
killed hisself with drink; but don’t you listen to it,’ he says, ‘’cos 
*tain’t nothin’ o’ the sort—he died for want o’ breath, that’s what 
killed he ;’ and I reckon he was about right, else there wudn’t be 
nobody left to die in Polperro.” 

“Polperro!” said Reuben: “ that’s where your ship goes to?” 

‘* No, not exactly ; I goes to Fowey: but they bain’t over a step 
or so apart—a matter o’ six miles, say.” 

There was a pause, which Captain Triggs broke by saying: “ Iss, 
I thought whether it wudn’t surprise ’ee to hear "bout it bein’ Adam 
Pascal; they’m none of ’em overmuch took with it, I reckon, for they 
allays counted on ’im havin’ Joan Hocken: her’s another cousin, and 
another nice handful, by all that’s told up.” 

Reuben’s spirit groaned within him: “Oh, if I’d only known of 
this before,” he said, “I’d have kept her by force from going ; or if 
she would have gone, I’d have gone with her. She was brought up 
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so differently,” he continued, addressing Triggs. “A more respectable 
woman never lived than her mother was.” 

“ Awh, so the Pascals all be ; there’s none of ‘em but what’s respect- 
able and well-to-do. What I’ve bin tellin’ of ’ee is their ways, you 
knaw; ’tain’t nothing agen ’em.” 

“Tt’s quite decided me to go down and see her, though,” said 
Reuben. “I feel it’s what her mother would have me do: she in a 
way asked me to act a brother’s part to her when she was dying, for 
she didn’t dream about her having anything to do with these relations 
whom she’s got among now.” 

“Waal, ’twas a thousand pities you let her go then,” said Triggs, 
“and though I’m not wantin’ to hinder ’ee—for you’m so welcome to 
a passage down to Fowey as you be round to Bristol—still, don’t it 
strike ’ee that if her wudn’t stay here for yer axin’ then, her ain’t 
likely to budge from there for your axin’ now? ” 

“T can but try, though,” said Reuben, “and if youll let me go 
when you're going % 

“Say no more, and the thing’s settled,” replied Triggs, decisively. 
“T shall come back to London with a return cargo, which ‘ull have 
to be delivered ; another wan ‘ull be tooked in, and that aboard, off 
us goes,” 

“Then the bargain’s made,” said Reuben, holding out his hand ; 
“and whenever you're ready to start you'll find me ready to go.” 

Captain Triggs gave the hand a hearty shake in token of his 
willingness to perform his share of the compact; and the matter 
being so far settled, Reuben made his necessary preparations, and 
with all the patience he could summon to his aid, endeavoured to 
wait with calmness the date of departure. 

While Reuben was waiting in London, activity had begun to stir 
again in Polperro. The season of pleasure was over; the men 
had grown weary of idleness and merrymaking, and most of them 
now anxiously awaited the fresh trip on which they were about 
to start. 

The first run after March was always an important one, and the 
leaders of the various crews had been at some trouble to arrange this 
point to the general satisfaction. 

Adam’s temper had been sorely tried during these discussions, but 
never had he so well governed it, nor kept his sharp speech under 
such good control; the reason being that at length he had found 
another outlet for his wounded sensibility. 

With the knowledge that the heart he most cared for applauded 
and sympathised with his hopes and his failures, Adam could be silent 
and be calm—to Jerrem alone the cause of this alteration was appa- 
rent, and with all the lynx-eyed sharpness of vexed and wounded 
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vanity, he tried to thwart and irritate Adam by sneering remarks and 
covert suggestions that all must now give way to him; it was nothing 
but “ follow my leader,” and do and say what he chose—words which 
were as pitch upon tow to natures so readily inflamed, so headstrong 
against government, and impatient of everything which savoured of 
control; and the further misfortune of this was that Adam, though 
detecting Jerrem’s influence in all this opposition, was unable to speak 
of it to Eve. It was the single point relating to the whole matter 
on which the two kept silent, each regarding the very mention of 
Jerrem’s name as a firebrand which might perchance destroy the won- 
derful harmony which for the last week or so had reigned between 
them, and which to both was so sweet that neither had the courage 
to endanger or destroy it. 

At length the day of departure had come, and as each hour 
brought the inevitable separation closer, Eve’s heart began to dis- 
cover itself more openly, and she no longer disguised or hid from 
those around, that her love, her hopes, her fears were centred upon 
Adam. 

In yain did Jerrem try, by the most despairing looks and de- 
spondent sighs, to attract her attention, and entice her to an inter- 
view. Away from Adam’s side or, Adam absent, from Joan’s company 
Eve would not stir, until Jerrem, driven into downright ill-humour, 
was forced to take refuge in sullen silence. 

It had been decided that the Lottery was to start in the evening, 
and the day had been a busy one; but towards the end of the after- 
noon, Adam managed to spare a little time, which was to be devoted 
to Eve and to saying the farewell which in reality was then to take 
place between them. 

In order to ensure a certain amount of privacy, it had been 
arranged that Eve should go to an opening some half-way up Talland 
Lane, and there await Adam’s approach, which he would make by 
scrambling up from under the cliff, and so across to where she could 
see and come to meet him. 

Accordingly, as soon as five o’clock had struck, Eve, who had been 
fidgeting about for some time, got up and said : 

“Joan, if Jerrem comes in, you won’t tell where I’ve gone, will 
you?” 

“Well, seein’ I don’t knaw the whereabouts of it myself, I should 
be puzzled,” said Joan. 

“T’m goin’ up Talland Lane to meet Adam,” faltered Eve; “and 
ag it’s to say good-bye, I—we don’t want anybody else, you see.” 

The tremulous tone of the last few words made Joan, turn round, 
and looking at Eve, she saw that the gathered tears were ready to 
fall from her eyes. Joan had felt a desire to be sharp in speech, but 
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the sight of Eve’s face melted her anger at once, and with a sudden 
change of manner, she said : 

“Why, bless the maid, what’s there to cry about? You’m a nice 
one, I just say, to be a sailor’s wife! Lor’s, don’t let em see that you 
frets to see their backs, or they’ll be gettin’ it into their heads next 
that they’m somebodys and we can’t live without ’em! They'll come 


back soon enough, and a sight too soon for a good many here, I can 
tell ’ee.” 

Eve shook her head. 

“ But will they come back?” she said despairingly. “TI feel 
something different to what I ever felt before—a presentiment of 
evil, as if something would happen. What could happen to them, 
Joan ?” 

“Lord bless ’ee! don’t ax what could happen to em? Why a 
hunderd things—they could be wracked and drowned, or catched and 
killed, or tooked and hung;” then, bursting into a laugh at Eve’s 
face of horror, she exclaimed : “ Pack o’ stuff, nonsense ! don’t ’ee take 
heed o’ no fancies nor rubbish o’ that sort. They'll come back safe 
enuf, as they’ve allays done afore ; nothin’s ever happened to’em yet, 
what should make it now? ‘T’world ain’t acomin’ to an end ’cos 
you'm come down fra’ London town. There, get along with ’ee 
do,” and she pushed her gently towards the door, adding, with a 
sigh: “’Twould be a poor tale if Adam was never to come back 
now, and it'the first time he ever left behind un anything he cared 
to see agen.” 

Eve soon reached her point of observation, and under shelter of the 
hedge, she stood looking with anxious eyes in the direction from 
which Adam was to come. It had been a clear bright day, and the 
air blew fresh and cool; the sky (except to windward, where a few 
white fleecy masses lay scattered about) was cloudless; the sea of a 
deep indigo-blue, flecked with ridges of foam, which unfurled and 
spread along each wave, crested its tip, and rode triumphant to the 
shore. Inside the Peak, over the harbour, the gulls were congregated, 
some fluttering over the water, some riding on its surface, some flying 
in circles over the heights, now green and soft with the thick fresh 
grass of spring. Down the spine of the cliff the tangle of briar-wood 
and brambles, though not leafless, still showed brown, and the long 
trails, which were lifted and bowed down as the sudden gusts of wind 
swept over them, looked bare and wintry. 

Eve gave an involuntary shiver, and her eyes, so quick to drink in 
each varied aspect of the sea, now seemed to try and shut out its 
beauty from before her. 

What should she do if the wind blew and the waves rose as she 
had seen them do of late, rejoicing in the sight, with Adam by her 
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side? but with him away, she here alone—oh, her spirit sank within 
her; and, to drive away the thoughts which came crowding into her 
mind, she left her shelter, and hurrying along the little path, crossed 
the cress-grown brook, and was soon half-way up the craggy ascent, 
when Adam, who had reached the top from the other side, called 
out : 

“Hallo! I didn’t think to find you here. We'd best walk back 
a bit, or else we shall be just in the eye of the wind, and it’s coming 
on rather fresh.” 

“You won’t go if it blows, Adam?” and Eve’s face betrayed her 
anxiety. 

“Qh, my dear one,” he said, kindly, “ you mustn’t think of the 
wind’s having anything to do with me; besides, it’s all in our favour, 
you know: it'll rock us to sleep all the sooner.” 

Eve tried to smile back as she looked up at him, but it was a very 
feeble attempt. 

“T don’t want to feel frightened,” she said, “ but I can’t help it.” 

“Can’t help what?” 

“ Why, thinking that something may happen.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said ; “ there’s nothing going to happen. It’s 
because you care for me, you think like that. Why, look at me—ain’t 
I the same? Before this, I never felt anything but glad to be off 
and get away; but this time ”—and he drew a long sigh, as if to 
get rid of the oppression—“I seem to carry about a lump of lead 
inside me, and the nearer it comes to saying good-bye the heavier 
it grows.” 

This sympathy seemed to afford Eve some consolation, and when 
she spoke again, it was to ask, in a more cheerful tone, how long 
their probable absence would be? where they were going? what 
time they would take in getting there?—to all of which Adam 
answered with unnecessary exactness; for both of them felt they 
were talking, for talking’s sake, of things about which they knew all 
they could know already. Yet how was it possible, in the light of open 
day, when at any moment they might be joined by a third person, to 
speak of that which lay deep down in their hearts, waiting only for a 
word, a caress, a tender look, to give it voice ? 

Adam had had a dozen cautions, entreaties, injunctions, to give to 
Eve ; he had been counting through every minute of the day the time 
to this hour, and now it had come, and he seemed to have nothing to 
say, could think of nothing, except how long he could possibly give 
to remaining. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, as after more than an hour had slipped 
away—time wasted in irrelevant questions and answers, with long 
pauses between—when neither could think of anything to say, and 
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each wondered why the other did not speak. “By Jove, Eve, I 
must be off! I didn’t think the time had gone so quick. We 
mustn’t start at the furthest later than eight; and if I ain’t there to 
look after them, nobody ‘ll think it worth while to be ready.” 

They were back under shelter of the hedge again now, and Adam 
(who possessed the singular quality of not caring to do his love- 
making in public) ventured to put his arm round Eve’s waist, and 
draw her towards him. 

“You'll never let me go again,” he said, “ without bein’ able to 
leave you my wife, Eve, will you? ’Tis that I b’lieve is pressing on 
me. I wish now more than ever that you hadn’t persisted in saying 
no all this long winter.” 

“T won’t say no next time,” she said, while the hitherto restrained 
tears began to fall thick and fast. 

Adam’s delight was not spoken in words, and for the time he 
forgot all about the possibility of being overlooked. 

“Then, when I come back, I shan’t be kept waiting any longer ? ” 

“oe.” 

“ And we shall be married at once?” 

“Yes.” 

Adam strained her again to his heart. 

“Then come what may,” he said, “I shan’t fear it. So long as 
I’ve got you, Eve, I don’t care what happens. It’s no good,” he said, 
after another pause. “The time’s up, and I must be off. Cheer up, 
my girl—cheer up! Look up at me, Eve—that’s a sweetheart! Now, 
one kiss more, and after that we must go on to the gate, and then 
good-bye indeed.” 

But the gate reached, and the good-bye said, Eve still lingered. 

“Oh, Adam!” she cried, “ stop—wait for one instant!” 

And Adam, well pleased to be detained, turned towards her once 
more. 

“Good-bye, Adam, God watch over you!” 

“Amen, my girl—amen! May He watch over both of us, ‘for 
before Him we are one now, Eve; we’ve taken each other, as the 
book has it, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, 
and in health.” 

“Till death do you part,” said the sepulchral tones of a voice 
behind the hedge, and with a laugh at the start he had given them, 
Jerrem passed by the gate, and went on his way. 
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Cuapter XXIV. 


Srverat weeks had now passed by since the bustle of departure 
was over, and though no direct intelligence had come from the 
absentees, a rumour had somehow spread abroad that the expected run 
of goods was to be one of the largest ever made in Polperro. 

The probability of this fact had been known to the leaders of the 
expedition before they started, and had afforded Adam another oppor- 
tunity for impressing upon them the great necessity for increased 
caution. 

Grown suspicious at the supineness which generally pervaded the 
revenue department, the Government had decided upon a complete 
revolution, and during the winter months the entire force of the coast 
had been everywhere superseded, and in many places increased. Both 
at Looe and Fowey the cutters had new officers and crews, and the 
men, inflamed with the zeal of new-comers, were most ardent to 
make a capture and so prove themselves worthy of the post assigned 
to them. 

While all his comrades had affected to laugh at these movements. 
Adam had viewed them with anxiety, had seen the graveness of their 
import, and the disasters likely to arise from them; and at length his 
arguments had so far prevailed that a little better regulation was made 
for the working of signals and insuring that they should be given 
and attended to if required. In case of danger the rule was to 
burn a fire on different heights of the cliff, and small huts were even 
erected for that purpose; but the lighting these fires was often 
delayed until the last moment—what had become everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business—and secure that, in any case, the cruisers were 
no more willing to fight than the smugglers were wanting to be 
fought, hazards were often incurred which, with men whose silence 
could not be bought (for up to that time every crew had had its go- 
between), would most certainly have proved fatal. 

Upon the present force no influence could as yet be got to bear, 
and to prove the temper of their dispositions, no sooner was it known 
to them that three of the most daring of the Polperro vessels were 
absent, thant they set to watching the place with such untiring 
vigilance that it needed all the sharpness of those left behind to 
follow their movements and arrange the signals so that they might 
warn their friends without exciting undue suspicions among their 
enemies. 

Night after night, in one place or another, the sheltered flicker of 
the flame shone forth, as a warning that any attempt to land would 
prove dangerous, until word being suddenly brought that the cruiser 
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had gone off to Polruan, out went the fire, and, an answering light 
showing that at least one of the vessels was on the watch, when the 
morning dawned the Stamp and Go was in, and her cargo safe under 
water. The Lottery, she said, had contrived to decoy the revenue 
men away, hoping that by that means the two smaller vessels might 
stand a chance of running in ; but from their having to part company 
and keep well away from each other, the Stamp and Go—though 
certain the Cleopatra was not far off—had lost sight of her. 

The day passed away, the evening light had all but faded, when 
to the watchers the Cleopatra, with crowded sail and aided by a 
south-west wind, was seen trying to make the harbour, close followed 
by the cruiser. The news flew over the place like lightning, and but 
afew minutes seemed to have passed before all Polperro swarmed the 
cliffs, each trying to secure a vantage-point by putting forth some 
strong claim of interest in those on board. With trembling hearts 
and anxious gaze, the lookers-on watched each movement of the two 
vessels, a dead silence prevailing among them so long as they both 
followed in the same course; but the instant a clever tack was made 
by which the pursuers were baffled, up rose the shout of many voices, 
and cries were heard and prayers uttered that the darkness would 
come quickly on and afford their friends a safe retreat. 

Except to such men as steered the Cleopatra, to enter Polperro 
harbour amid darkness and wind was a task beyond their skill; and 
knowing this, and seeing by their adversary’s tactics the near possi- 
bility of defeat, the cruiser had resort to her guns, trying to cut away 
the Cleopatra’s gear, and by that means compel her to heave-to. 
But though partly disabled, the stout little vessel bore onwards, and 
night’s friendly clouds coming to her aid, the discomfited cruiser had 
to withdraw, within hearing of the triumphant shouts which welcomed 
its rival’s safety. 

With the exception of the Lottery, all was now safe; but no fears 
were entertained on her account, because, from her superior size and 
her well-known fast sailing qualities, the risks which had endangered 
the other two vessels would in no way affect her. She had merely 
to cruise outside, and await, with all the patience her crew could 
command, a fitting opportunity for slipping in, escaping the revenue 
men, and turning on them a fresh downpour of taunts and ridicule. 

In proof of this, several of the neighbouring fishing-boats had from 
time to time seen and spoken to the Lottery ; and with a view to 
render those at home perfectly at ease, every now and again one of 
these trusty messengers would arrive with a few words, which would 
be speedily circulated among those most interested. The fact of their 
absence, and the knowledge that at any time the attempt to land 
might be made, naturally kept every one on the strain ; and directly 
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night set in, both Joan and Eve trembled at each movement and 
started at every sound. 

One night, as, in case of surprise, they were setting all things in 
order, a sudden shuffling made Joan fly to the door. 

“Why, Jonathan!” she exclaimed, admitting the man whom Eve 
had never seen since the evening after her arrival, “what’s up? 
What brings you here, eh ?” 

“T’ve comed with summat for you,” he said, casting a suspicious 
look at Eve. 

“ Well, out with it, then,” said Joan ; quickly adding, as she jerked 
her head in that direction, “us don’t have no secrets from she.” 

“ Awh, doant ’ee!” returned Jonathan, in a voice which sounded 
the reverse of complimentary. ‘ Waal, then, there’s what ’tis ;’ and 
he held towards her a piece of paper folded up like a letter. 

“Who's it from? Where did ’ee get un?” asked Joan; while Eve 
exclaimed : “ Oh, Joan, see is it from them ?” 

“T can’t stay no longer,” said Jonathan, preparing to retreat. 

“But you must stay till we’ve made out what this here is,” said 
Joan. 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“?Tain’t nothin’ to do with what I’m about,” he answered, deter- 
mined not to be detained; “and I’ve got to run all the faster ’cos 
I’ve comed round this way to bring it. But Jerrem gived it to me,” 
he whispered, “and Adam ain’t to be tould nothin’ of it;” and he 
added a few more words, which made Joan release her hold of him 
and seem as anxious to see him gone as he was to go. 

The first part of the whisper had reached Eve’s ears, and the hope 
which had leaped into her heart had been forced hack by the disap- 
pointment that Jerrem, not Adam, had sent the letter. Still it might 
contain some news of their return, and she turned to Joan with a 
look of impatient inquiry. 

“JT wonder whatever ’tis about,” said Joan, claiming the right of 
ownership so far as the unfolding the missive went. “Some random 
talk or ‘nother, I'll be bound,” she added, with a keener knowledge of 
her correspondent than Eve possessed. 

“TJ’}l warrant he’s a nice handful aboard there ’mongst ’em all, 
with nothin’ to do but drinkin’ and dice-throwin’ from mornin’ to 
night. Awh laws!” she said, with a sigh of discontent, as the written 
pages lay open before her, “what’s the good o’ sendin’ a passel 0’ 
writin’ like that to me? ’t might so well be double Dutch for aught 
I can make out o’ any o’ it. There! take and read it, do ’ee, Eve, 
and let’s hear what he says—a good deal more ’bout you than me, I'll 
lay a wager to.” 


“Then I don’t know why he should,” said Eve, 
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* No, nor I neither,” laughed Joan ; “ but there! I ain’t jealous o’ 
he, for as I’m Jerrem’s cut-and-come-agen, his makin’ up to other 
maidens only leaves un more relish for comin’ back to the dish he can 
stick by.” 

Eve’s eyes had by this time run over the carelessly-written, 
sprawling page of the letter, and her face flushed up crimson as she 
said : 

“T really do wish Jerrem would give over all this silly nonsense. 
He has no business to write in this way to me.” 

“To you!” exclaimed Joan, snatching back the letter to look at 
the outside. ‘“ Why, that ain’t to you!” and she laid her finger on 
the direction. “Come now, ’tis true I bain’t much of a scholard, but 
I’m blessed if I can’t swear to my awn name when I sees un.” 

“That’s only the outside,” said Eve; “all the rest is to me— 
nothing but a parcel of silly questions, asking me how he has offended 
me, and why I don’t treat him as I used to, as if he didn’t know that 
he has nobody but himself to blame for the difference.” 

“ And ain’t there nothin’ else? Don’t he send no word to me?” 
asked Joan, ruefully. 

Eve, who was only too glad that poor Joan’s ignorance prevented 
her reading the exaggerated rhodomontade of penitence and despair 
with which the paper was filled, ignored the first question. 

“He says,” she said, turning to read from the page, ‘ As you won’t 
give me the opportunity of speaking to you, promise me that, when 
we meet, which will be to-morrow night > Qh! Joan, can that 
be true? Do you think he means really to-morrow night?” then, 
running her eyes farther on, she continued: “ Perhaps he does, for— 
listen, Joan—‘ You mustn’t split on me to Adam, who’s cock-a-hoop 
about giving you all a surprise; and there’d be the devil to pay if he 
found out I'd blown the gaff.’” 

“Now, ain’t that Jerrem all over?” exclaimed Joan, angrily, 
anything but pleased at the neglect she had received. “Just flyin’ 
in the face o’ everything Adam wants done. He knaws how things 
has got abroad afore nobody could tell how; and yet, ’cos he’s axed, 
he can’t keep a quiet tongue in his head.” 

“T tell you what we'll do,” said Eve: “not take a bit of notice of 
the letter, Joan, and just act as if we'd never had it; shall we?” 

“Well, I reckon ’twould be the best way, for I shouldn’t wonder 
but they be comin’,” she added, while Eve, anxious to be rid of the 
letter, hastily flung it into the fire, and stood watching it blaze up 
and die out. “Jonathan gave a hint o’ somethin’,” continued Joan, 
“though he never named no time, which, if he was trusted with, he 
knaws better than to tell of.” 
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“T wonder they do trust him, though,” said Eve, “seeing he’s 
rather silly.” : 

“ Awh, most o’ his s¢/y is to serve his own turn. Why, to see un 
elsewheres, you’d say he’d stored up his wits to Polperro, and left ’em 
here ’til he gets back agen; and that’s how ’tis he ferrets out the 
things he does, ’cos nobody minds un, nor pays no heed to un; and if 
he does by chance come ecreepin’ up, or stand anigh, *’Tis only poor 
foolish Jonathan,’ they says.” 
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The Youth of Oucen Bess. 


Tux bright hopes that youth often inspires are seldom realised ; 
what we mistake for intelligence turns out to be precocity, the 
brilliant pupil becomes in after life a dullard, and the fruit that was 
so early ripe falls from the bough tasteless. The child may be 
father of the man, but how often do we find nothing in the child 
afterwards justified by the man, and nothing in the man to remind 
us of the child. The promise of youth is the ficklest of all guides. 
The boy who was head of the school and whose University career 
was distinguished, when he enters upon his profession and pits 
himself against his fellows in the arena of life, often fails to make 
the mark expected of him. On the other hand, he who was 
deemed dull in his youth like Goldsmith, or who was well-nigh 
plucked for his degree like Swift, may develope in after-life into a 
name that his country ever fondly remembers. 

Biographers love to tell us that the men who attained to distinc- 
tion displayed even in the days of their youth signs of the great 
talents which were afterwards to raise them to the highest places 
in the temple of Fame; yet it would be as easy to give the 
reverse of the picture, and to show those who, though lightly con- 
sidered in their youth, were subsequently enrolled amongst the 
greatest of a nation’s celebrities. One name, which Englishmen 
will always remember with pride, however, fully justified the early 
promise it held out. The Elizabeth of Hatfield, immersed in her 
classical studies, chatting with ease to her visitors in different 
languages, and delighting the heart of her old tutor by the excellence 
of her attainments, was undoubtedly the precursor of the wise, fearless 
woman who gaye liberty of worship to the Protestants, who freed 
Europe from the terror of a general submission to Spain, and who 
presided over the councils directed by Cecil and Walsingham. The 
gitlhood of the future Queen had been passed amid severe trials ; 
yet the deep information she had drunk from her books and the 
mortifications she had been called upon to endure, were the means 
of endowing her with a stability of character, and with a practical 
experience, which were of the greatest service when she came to 
wear the crown. 

The daughter of a woman sentenced to death for the crime of 
adultery, disliked by her father and branded with the stigma of 
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illegitimacy, the early years of Elizabeth were spent in neglect and 
obscurity. Her governess, Lady Margaret Brian, thus writes to 
Cromwell of the condition of the unhappy girl in whose veins ran 
royal blood, and who was one day to be the sovereign of a mighty 
people. “She hath neither gown nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no 
manner of linen for smocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor rails, nor 
body-stitchets, nor handkerchiefs, nor mufflers, nor biggins. All these 
her Grace must take. I have driven off as long as I can, but by my 
troth I can drive it nolonger.” Motherless and worse than fatherless, 
the atmosphere of the Court, with its coarse jests, its open amours, 
and its general profligacy of tone, was no fitting home for little Bess. 
Hunston was assigned for her residence, and here she was brought up 
in fond companionship with her sister Mary. The two young girls 
had much in common to increase the natural affection which they 
then entertained towards each other; both were the daughters of 
women disliked by their lord, both were out of favour with their 
father, both had been declared illegitimate, and both were absorbed 
by their studies, “So pregnant and ingenious were either,” says 
Haywood, “ that they desired to look upon books as soon as the day 
began to break. The hor matutine were so welcome that they 
seemed to prevent the night’s sleeping for the entertainment of the 
morrow’s schooling.” And this was the mode of their “schooling.” 
Their first hours were spent in prayers and other religious exercises, 
in reading the Old Testament and listening to some exposition on a 
text in the New. The rest of the morning they were instructed 
either in language or in some of the liberal sciences, or moral learning, 
or other subject “collected out of such authors as did best conduce to 
the instruction of princes.” Study over, they amused themselves with 
lute or viol, and, wearied with that, practised their needle. “ This,” 
says the old chronicler, “ was the circular course of their employment : 
God was the centre of all their actions.” We read that Elizabeth, 
when six years old, presented to her brother Prince Edward “a shirt 
of cambric as a New Year’s gift,” and upon the same festival a year 
later, “a braser of needlework,” both of which are described as her 
own making. 

Both the young princesses were brought up in the religion of 
their father. Though our eighth Henry had sanctioned the Re- 
formation, he was a rigid Catholic, with the one exception of claim- 
ing the supremacy in things ecclesiastical, and adhered to the old 
creed with all the fervour of the most bigoted Papist. To use the 
words of a Protestant who lived in those evil days, and who did 
not approve of the lax views of bluff King Hal, “though the whore 
of Babylon is fallen in England already, yet her trish-trash remained 
for the iniquities of the people. God, through the King, had cast 
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the devil out of this realm, yet both he and we sup of the broth in 
which the devil was sodden.” Maintaining these views, it was not 
probable that the father would allow his children to profess any 
religion but that which he himself followed. Though holding very 
different opinions in after-life the one from the other, the two 
sisters at this period were both devout Catholics, and most diligent 
in all the duties taught by Rome. It was not until Elizabeth had 
reached the age of fourteen, and her brother Edward had ascended 
the throne, that a change took place in the religious teaching of 
Elizabeth. It had been decided, by the ruling body to whom the 
government of the realm was intrusted, that the young king should 
be educated in the principles of the Reformation. Mary, firm then as 
she always was in her devotion to the Catholic Church, declined to 
cast in her lot with those of the new faith, and withdrew from the 
Court. Elizabeth, deeply attached to her brother, refused to be parted 
from him, and accordingly was allowed to enter upon the same course 
of moral and intellectual training as the boy-king. Subject to 
the instruction of the two most accomplished scholars of their time, 
Dr. Coxe and Sir John Cheke, Elizabeth enjoyed the education 
common to the sterner sex as well as that which was more especially 
suitable to her own. She not only could read Cicero and Aristotle 
with ease, but she could talk fluently in French and Italian. 

At a very early age she had proved herself no mean French scholar 
—especially when we bear in mind that Continental languages were 
at that time seldom studied in England. Among the many precious 
books in the British Museum, there is a rare little volume entitled 
‘A godly medytacyon of the Christian soule concerning a love 
towards God and Hys Christe, compyled in Frenche by Lady 
Margarete, Quene of Naver, and aptely translated into Englysh 
by the ryght vertuouse Lady Elyzabeth, daughtir of our late 
Soverayne Kynge Henri the vi.’ The translation, it is said, 
is far from perfect; but that a girl of twelve should have been 
capable of translating such a work at all is most commendable. 
Elizabeth, in a letter we have to Catherine Parr, admits that her 
work is “all imperfect and incorrect,” and that having “ joined the 
sentences together, as well as the capacity of her simple wit and 
small learning could extend themselves, she knows it in many places 
to be rude, and nothing done as it should be.” 

For reasons which it seems difficult to understand, Elizabeth 
was, shortly after this arrangement had been entered into, removed 
from the companionship of her brother. Mary was residing at 
Newhall, in Essex, and it had been rightly held by the Council 
that the interviews between herself and Edward should only 
occasionally take place. The boy-king was being educated in the 
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rigid principles of Calvinism, and it was deemed unwise that those 
principles should in any way be shaken or interfered with by the 
Catholic arguments of the bigoted Mary. Already the influences of 


the elder sister had been noticed as dangerous to the Protestantism 
of Edward. 


“ When the Lady Mary, her sister,” writes the Countess of Feria, “ who 
ever kept her house in very Catholic manner and order, came to visit the 
King, her brother, he took special content in her company (I have heard it 
from an eye-witness), would ask her many questions, promise her secresy, 
carrying her that respect and reverence as if she had been his mother ; 
and she again, in her discretion, advised him in something that concerned 
himself . . . . this noted by her tutors, order was taken that these visits 
should be very rare, alleging that they made the King sad and melancholy.” 


During the last three years of his life, Edward saw his sister only 
three times. That he should have been separated from Mary is 
easily to be understood, but why should he have been separated from 
Elizabeth ? She had been his fellow-pupil, she professed the Protest- 
ant faith, there had been nothing in her opinions to render her an 
unfit companion for her brother, why then should she have been removed 
from him? We know not. Her separation being decided upon, and 
she was too young to have the command of an establishment of her own, 
she was placed under the charge of Catherine Parr, the Queen Dowager. 
She had better have remained learning her lessons with her brother. 

Elizabeth, had she lived in these days, would never have been 
enrolled as a professional beauty, but she had several good points 
about her which would have been attractive in any woman, and 
which were of course doubly attractive in a princess. Her eyes 
were expressive, her complexion was exquisitely fair, her hair was 
luxuriant, and her budding figure gave promise of much grace and 
majesty. She had now arrived at that susceptible age when the 
heart, controlled by no experience, and oblivious of all social con- 
siderations, pants for sympathy and affection ; the age when schoolboys 
write sonnets to the baker’s daughter, and schoolgirls worship an 
ancient drawing-master. The Queen Dowager had soon been consoled 
for the loss of her husband; scarcely had a few weeks elapsed since 
Henry breathed his last, than she united herself to the handsome 
brother of the Duke of Somerset, the proud and ambitious Lord 
Admiral. On her removal from her brother, Elizabeth went to live, 
as we have said, with the Queen Dowager, and consequently had to 
pass much of her time in the pleasant society of the Admiral. To 
this companionship the young Princess was far from averse. If we 
are to credit the evidence of her waiting-woman, she appears, during 
this period, to have had an appreciation of the opposite sex which 
shows that she was a true daughter of Anne Boleyn, howeyer much 
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her paternity might have been disputed. Lady Somerset, we read, 
found great fault in consequence of “my Lady Elizabeth going in a 
barge upon Thames, and for other light parts ;” whilst Catherine 
Parr said that upon one occasion her husband “looked in at the 
gallery window and saw my Lady Elizabeth cast her arms about a 
man’s neck.” The Admiral was, however, the last to throw the stone 
at the Princess, for there had passed between him and the young girl 
placed under his roof familiarities, perhaps innocent, but capable of ° 
the gravest misconstruction. Let us give heed to the evidence 
of Katherine Ashley, the governess of Elizabeth : 


“ At Chelsea the Admiral would come many mornings into the Lady 
Elizabeth’s chamber before she was ready, and sometimes before she did 
rise. And if she were up, he would bid her good morrow, and ask how she 
did, or strike her upon the back... . and so go forth through his 
lodgings. And if she were in her bed he would open the curtains and bid 
her good morrow, and make as though he would come at her.... At 
Seymour Place, when the Queen lay there, he did use a while to come up 
every morning in his night-gown, bare-legged, in his slippers, where he 
found, commonly, the Lady Elizabeth at her book. And then he would 
look in at the gallery door and bid my Lady Elizabeth good morrow, and 
go his way.” 


As became one intrusted not only with the education, but with 
the morals of her pupil, Mrs. Ashley “told my lord it was an un- 
‘seemly sight to come so bare-legged to a maiden’s chamber; with 


which he was angry, but he left it.” From the State Papers we learn 
a little more concerning this very delicate matter. 


“ As touching my Lord’s boldness in the Lady Elizabeth’s chamber (the 
Lord I take to record),” writes the governess, “I spoke so out to him, yea, 
and said that it was complained on to my Lord of the Council, yet he 
would swear, ‘What do 1? I would that all saw it.’ And I could not make 
him leave it. At last I told the Queen of it, who made a small matter of 
it to me, and said she would come with him herself. And so she did ever 
after.” 


In spite of the Queen making “a small matter of it,” Mrs. Ashley 
told one Parry, an attendant of the Lady Elizabeth, that 


“ The Admiral loved but the Princess too well, and had so done a good while ; 
and that the Queen was jealous of her and him, insomuch that one time 
the Queen, suspecting the often access of the Admiral to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, came suddenly upon them when they were both alone, he having her 


in his arms, wherefore the Queen fell out both with the Lord Admiral and 
with her Grace also.” ‘ 


Indeed matters had now arrived at such a pass that the indignant 
wife insisted upon the removal of Elizabeth from her household, and 
that there should be no more cause for offence. For the sake both 
of the Princess and the Admiral, the scandal was kept a profound 
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secret. Though separated, the Queen Dowager wrote to Elizabeth, 
and the Admiral was allowed to add a word, so that it might appear 
to the world as if nothing had ruffled the even tenour of the Queen 
Dowager’s household, and that the Princess had quitted her roof of her 
own accord. Three months after this expulsion of Elizabeth, the Queen 
Dowager died within a few days of her confinement. Before passing 
away, and being conscious that the end was nigh, she spoke to her 
faithful attendant of the sorrows which had recently been oppressing 
her. It is easy to see to what she alludes, 


“Two days before her death,” writes Elizabeth Tyrwhyt, “she, having 
my Lord Admiral by the hand, spake these words: ‘My Lady Tyrwhyt, 
Iam not well handled, for those that be about me care not for me, but 
stand laughing at my grief; and the more good I will to them, the less 
good they will to me.’ Whereupon my Lord Admiral answered, ‘ Why, 
sweetheart, I would you no hurt.’ And she said to him again, aloud, 
‘No, my Lord, I think so;’ and immediately she said to him, in his ear, 
‘But, my Lord, you have given me many shrewd taunts.’ These words, 
I perceived, she spake with good memory ; and very sharply and earnestly, 
for her mind was sore unquieted.” 


On the death of his wife, the Admiral, whose heart was always well 
under the control of his ambition, looked about to. see to whom he 
could unite himself so as to further his advancement. Six weeks 
after the death of Henry he had married Catherine Parr, and six 
weeks after the death of Catherine Parr he was scheming to secure 
the hand of Lady Jane Grey. Rebuffed in this quarter by the 
lady’s father, he bethought himself of the damsel to whom he had so 
often bade “good morrow” in the scanty garb which repose com- 
mands. To the match Elizabeth herself was far from averse. She 
had permitted those in attendance upon her to speak to her of the 
intentions of the Admiral, and had even employed them to correspond 
with the fascinating widower upon his visits to her house. Thomas 
Parry, one of her suite, asked her bluntly, “ Whether, if the Council 
would like it, she would marry with the Admiral?” To which 
the wary girl replied, ‘When that comes to pass, I will do as God 
shall put in my mind.” Katherine Ashley did not discourage the 
suit—perhaps she thought that after the familiarities that had taken 
place it was a very fitting termination to the flirtation of the past. 
She told Elizabeth that the Admiral would far rather have married 
her than the late Queen, had he had his own will. “How did she 
know that?” asked Elizabeth. Then she said, “She knew it well 
enough both by himself and by others.” Another time she said, 
“You shall see, shortly, that he that would fain have had you before 
he married the Queen will come now to woo you.” The governess 
was right; the Admiral came to woo the Princess, and did not find 
her cruel. The intended marriage, however, attracted the attention 
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of the Council, and it was considered most dangerous to the interests 
of the country that a man, so grasping and unscrupulous as was the 
Admiral, should be permitted to strengthen his position by an 
alliance with one who stood so near the throne. Elizabeth was 
sent for by the Council and subjected to a severe examination ; but 
the clever girl knew how to fence with her inquisitors and to divulge 
no more than she desired. “In no way,” writes Sir Robert Tyrwhit, 
one of her examiners, to the Lord Protector, “will she confess any 
practice by Mrs. Ashley or the cofferer Parry concerning my Lord 
Admiral, and yet I do see it in her face that she is guilty, and do 
perceive as yet she will abide more storms ere she accuse Mrs. Ashley.” 
On the following day Sir Robert, “by gentle persuasion,” gained 
a few additional particulars from her. “But I do assure your Grace,” 
he writes to Somerset, “she hath a very good wit, and nothing is 
gotten of her but by great policy.” In spite, however, of his “ great 
policy,” Elizabeth had no intention of being pumped beyond a certain 
point. “My Lady’s Grace,” dolefully writes Sir Robert, “doth 
plainly deny that she knoweth any more than she hath already 
opened to me. I do verily believe that there hath been some secret 
promise between my lady, Mrs. Ashley, and the cofferer never to 
confess to death; and if it be so it will never be gotten of her but 
either by the King’s Majesty or else by your Grace.” Irritated that 
he, a man of the world and accustomed to command, should be baffled 
by a smart bold girl in her teens, Sir Robert now proceeded to 
terrify Elizabeth into admitting the charge he wished to bring 
against the Admiral. He told her how her fair fame had been 
dragged through the mire, and how grave were the reports circulated 
about her. It had been said that she had already given to the 
Admiral all that it was in her power to give, and that she was even 
now quick with the fruits of such sinful intimacy. Here Sir Robert 
in trying to prove too much had overshot the mark, and his indignant 
witness was not slow to take advantage of the false position in which 
he had now placed himself. Elizabeth wrote to the Lord Protector : 


“ Master Tyrwhit and others,” she said, “have told me that there goeth 
rumours abroad which be greatly both against my honour and honesty 
(which above all other things I esteem), which be these—that I am in the 
Tower, and with child by my Lord Admiral. My lord, these are shameful 
slanders, for the which, besides the great desire I have to see the King’s 
are I shall most heartily desire your Lordship that I may come to 


e Court, after your first determination, that I may show myself there 
~ as Tam,” 


Her prayer was not acceded to, and Sir Robert still essayed his 
utmost to wring from her some admission which would bring the 
bold suitor to the block. It was in vain. 
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“ Her Grace,” he writes, “ will in no wise confess that either before or 
after that Kate Ashley spoke to her touching the marriage betwixt her 
and my Lord Admiral, than which I think nothing more untrue, and do 
well perceive that she will no more accuse Mistress Ashley than she will 
her own self. If your Grace did know all my persuasions with. her, all 
manner of ways, weighing her honour and surety one way, and the danger 
to the country, your Grace would not a little marvel that she will no more 
cough out matter than she doth.” 

Elizabeth, however, refused to “cough” out anything, and her 
obstinacy was imitated by those attached to the household. “They 
all sing one song,” cries the disappointed Councillor, “and so I 
think they would not do unless they had set the note before: for 
surely they would confess, or else they could not so well agree.” The 
scanty confession was, however, considered by the Council sufficient to 
serve their purpose. The Lord Admiral was charged with having 
“attempted and gone about to marry the King’s Majesty’s sister, 
the Lady Elizabeth, second inheritor in remainder to the crown ;” 
he was accused of high treason, tried, condemned and executed. 
Edward then coldly records the death of his uncle in his diary. 
“The Lord Sudeley, Admiral of England, was condemned to death, 
and died the March ensuing.” 

The blow fell severely upon Elizabeth, she “drooped,” and for 
some time declined to be comforted. In this affection for the Lord 
Admiral, the only man for whom she ever exhibited any real feeling, 
have we not the true reason why in after-life she shunned all 
matrimonial proposals? Such an interpretation of her conduct is 
not improbable. A proud and imperious woman who had given 
her heart to a man, who had permitted him a licence which should 
not have occurred, who had been harshly cross-examined as to her 
conduct, and who had seen her lover torn from her arms and put to 
a shameful death, may well have declined to erase the event from her 
memory, or to permit another to make her forget her sorrows. The 
name of woman may be frailty, yet there have been daughters of the 
sex who have been constant to the memory of their first love, and 
more especially when such love has been connected with a sad and 
painful end. We read that Elizabeth could never bear to hear the 
Lord Admiral “ discommended, but she is ready to make answer 
therein.” 

Elizabeth was now entrusted to the care of Lady Tyrwhit. 


“Katherine Ashley,” said the Council to the bereaved Princess, “who 
heretofore hath had the special charge to see to the good education and 
government of your person, hath shown herself far unmeet to occupy any 
such place longer about your Grace; and we thereby thought convenient 
to send unto you the Lady Tyrwhit, to remain about you in lieu of the 


said Ashley, and to commit unto her the same charge about your person 
that Ashley had.” 
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This change was at first far from appreciated by Elizabeth. “She 
took the matter so heavily that she wept all that night, and loured all the 
next day,” she declined to listen to advice, and remained sulkily aloof. 
Gradually this obstinacy gave way before the sterling excellence of 
Lady Tyrwhit, and a strong feeling of friendship sprung up between 
the two ladies. The new governess was a most estimable creature, 
whilst the mental anguish which Elizabeth had of late undergone had 
greatly softened her character. We read that she was most earnest in 
her devotions, and diligently paid heed to all good counsel that was 
given her. Among the maxims drawn up by Lady Tyrwhit for her pupil 
were the following: “ Use invocation of God’s holy name. Think 
upon the needy once a day. Further the just suit of the poor. 
Help to pacify displeasure. Kill anger with patience. Make much of 
modesty. Be always one. Favour the friendless. Look chiefly to your- 
self. Once you were not here. Away you must, and turn to dust.” 

Elizabeth was now seventeen; she was mistress of a liberal 
establishment, and her education was well-nigh finished. From her 
‘Household Book’ we are let into the secret of her expenditure. 
Her income was equal to some £30,000 of our money, and permitted 
her to live in a state becoming her rank. Like many persons whose 
intellectual powers are well developed, the Princess was a gourmet, and 
a large portion of her handsome allowance was spent on good living. 
Wheat could be bought in those days at twenty shillings a quarter, yet 
the bakehouse of her Royal Highness cost her over £200, or £1200 
of our money. The expense of her kitchen came to nearly £600; 
poultry cost her over £300; wax and candles are entered at £350 ; 
coals and wood came to £200 ; her “sauce” (a comprehensive item in- 
cluding vegetables) stands at £20; beer and wine cost her over £300 ; 
the wages and liveries of her retainers are charged at over £400. 
She was waited on by thirteen gentlemen of the body, to each of 
whom was presented a coat which cost forty shillings: when we 
remember that money in those days is represented by six times the 
amount at the present time, we shall find that Elizabeth spent upon 
her household expenditure no less than some fifteen thousand a year. 
Some of the items entered in her household book strike us as very 
small compared with the sums she spent upon poultry and wax 
lights. Her charities of the year are put down at £7 15s. 8d., 
nearly a third of what she spent upon “sauce.” The “ court milliner ” 
of the period must have found her Royal Highness one of the shabbiest 
of her customers, for the Princess was indifferent to the charm of 
dress, and we read"that “the maidenly apparel which she used in her 
brother’s time made the noblemen’s wives and daughters ashamed to 
be dressed and painted like peacocks.” Husbands who are called 
upon to settle the “little bills” of the great milliners of to-day 
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would be only too happy to find such a modest item in their wives’ 
accounts as the following: “'To making a pair of upper bodies for 
her Grace 12 pence ; lining 15 pence; silk 4 pence:” even multiply 
this expenditure by six, and it can scarcely be considered alarming 
for a princess of the blood. Elizabeth could, however, occasionally 
launch forth, for we see that sometimes she paid thirty shillings a 
yard for black velvet, or nine pounds of our present money. 

Study, however, was the great resource of the Princess. Ascham 
had been appointed her tutor, and under his scholarly snpervision her 
progress was most rapid. In these days, what with school boards, 
middle-class examinations, textbooks on every conceivable subject, and 
“the higher education of women,” we expect much from the female 
mind; yet even a very advanced damsel of the period would find it 
difficult to hold her own in accomplishments against the Princess 
Elizabeth. According to the proud and admiring Ascham, his pupil, 
at the age of seventeen, could speak French and Italian as well as 
she spoke English; she could talk Latin fluently, and read Greek 
fairly well ; she was well read in theology ; she was fond of mathe- 
matics and philosophy ; she was no mere proficient in music and; 
her handwriting was exquisite. She not only read the classical 
authors, but she appreciated them, criticising their style, and weigh- 
ing their merits. Her taste for culture followed her to the throne, and 
amid the grave affairs of government. When placed in power, Ascham 
thus expresses his admiration of the studious habits of Elizabeth, in 
contradistinction to the idleness and frivolity of la jeunesse dorée 
attached to the Court. 

“Tt is your shame,” he writes, “ (I speak to you, all you young gentlemen 
of England), that one maid should go beyond you all in excellency of 
learning and knowledge of diverse tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of this Court, and all they together show not so much 
good will, spend not so much time, bestow not so many hours, daily, 
orderly, and constantly for the increase of learning and knowledge, as 
doth the Queen’s Majesty herself. Yea, I believe that besides her perfect 
readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at 


Windsor more Greek every day than some prebendary of this Church doth 
read Latin in a whole week.” 


The intrigues of politics were now for a time to interfere with the 
quiet of her student life. The reign of Edward was rapidly drawing 
to a close. The boy had always been sickly, and he was now so 
weak that it was remarked that the chain of gold which he wore 
around his neck, “ which was then held a kingly ornament,” caused 
his feeble body to bow. One morning, whilst heated by playing 
tennis, he drank a deep draught of cold water, which resulted in his 
system catching a severe chill. Consumption set in; the King was 
harassed by a hacking cough ; sleep could only be produced by the aid 
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of narcotics ; his legs began to swell, his hair fell off, and the fevered 
skin peeled off in patches. ‘Then the end came; the royal lad, who 
has been called by the Reformers “a youth of much promise,” and by 
the Ritualists “a young tiger cub,” was spared further suffering and 
passed away. The events that followed are known to us all. The 
bequest of the Crown to Lady Jane Grey, through the wiles of the 
Duke of Northumberland, the result of the conspiracy, the accession 
of Mary, “and thus was the matter ended without bloodshed, which 
men feared would have brought the death of many thousands.” We 
have a portrait of Queen Mary at this time which has only recently 
seen the light, through the investigations of Mr. Rawdon Brown 
amid the Venetian State Papers. Giacomo Soranzo was ambassador 
from the Doge to St. James’s, and he thus describes the sovereign to 
whom he was accredited. 


“She is of low stature, with a red and white complexion, and very thin: 
her eyes are white (bianchi) and large, and her hair reddish ; her face is 
round, with a nose rather low and wide, and were not her age on the 
decline she might be called handsome rather than the contrary. Sheis not 
of a strong constitution, and of late she suffers from headache and serious 
affection of the heart, so that she is often obliged to take medicine and 
also to be blooded. She is of very spare diet, and never eats until one or 
two P.M., although she rises at daybreak . .. she is endowed with ex- 
cellent ability, and more than moderately read in Latin literature, especially 
with regard to Holy Writ; and besides her native tongue she speaks 
Latin, French, and Spanish, and understands Italian perfectly, but does 
not speak it. She is also very generous, but not to the extent of letting it 
appear that she rests her chief claim to commendation on this quality 
. . . Her Majesty takes pleasure in playing on the lute and spinnet, and 
isa very good performer on both instruments; but she seems to delight 
above allin arraying herself elegantly and magnificently, and her garments 
are of two sorts; the one a gown such as men wear, but fitting very close, 
with an under-petticoat which has a very long train; and this is her ordi- 
nary costume, being also that of the gentlewomen of England. The other 
garment is a gown and boddice, with wide and hanging sleeves in the 
French fashion, which she wears on state occasions. She also makes great 
use of jewels, wearing them both in her chaperon and round her neck, and 
as trimming for her gowns; in which jewels she delights greatly, and 
although she has a great plenty of them left her by her predecessors, yet 
were she better supplied with money than she is, she would doubtless buy 
many more.” 


The rule of Mary was, as we know, far from popular. It was 
feared that her relationship with the Emperor would influence her 
foreign policy, whilst her marriage with the Spaniard and her 
bigoted adherence to the Catholic faith caused her rapidly to lose 
whatever hold she had upon the affection of her subjects. Murmurs 
were rife against her government, and, encouraged by France, the 
spirit of revolt was let loose. ‘The Midland Counties rose up in arms 
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under the Duke of Suffolk, and the men of Kent under Wyatt 
threatened London. For eight days the Queen was in grave danger ; 
she was implored by those around the throne to retire to Windsor, 
nay even to put the Channel between herself and her subjects, and 
find a refuge in Calais. But}the courage of the Tudors was not to 
be quelled; her foes might burn her palace down, they might come 
sword in hand into the presence chamber itself, yet she would die as 
the sovereign of her people, and not as an exile from them. The 
insurrection was crushed, but it was one of those failures which only 
required plans to have been more carefully deliberated upon to have 
resulted in a triumph. 

As soon as matters became somewhat settled, the question in the 
Council was whether the Lady Elizabeth had taken any part in the 
recent conspiracy. France and Venice were openly hostile to Mary, 
yet amongst the constant correspondents of Elizabeth were the 
French and Venetian ambassadors. It was the wish of Henry of 
France to marry Elizabeth to young Courtenay, and raise her to the 
throne ; it was through the captains of the Venetian navy that Wyatt 
had been supplied with artillery; a letter of Elizabeth had been 
found among despatches intercepted on the way to Paris. The 
Spanish ambassadors asserted that Elizabeth was deeply implicated 
in the late revolt, and advised the Queen to proceed to extremities 
against her. Mary was unwilling to believe ill of one to whom 
she was then much attached. She had only parted from her sister 
a few weeks ago, and on bidding her farewell had given her two 
handsome ornaments set with large and costly pearls. Elizabeth 
in her turn had professed a deep attachment to Mary; she had 
loyally given in her adherence to the throne, and, at the risk of 
sacrificing her position as leader of the Protestants, had attended 
Mass and toned down some of her more pronounced views touching 
the reformed faith. That her sister was guilty Mary refused to 
believe. Upon this point, which is one of the many secrets that 
history has refused to divulge, it was hoped that the recent 
researches amid the Venetian archives would throw some light. But 
no document has yet been found proving that Elizabeth was either 
directly or indirectly connected with the plots against Mary. The 
young lady herself has given the best account of her movements at 
this time. Quitting Woodstock she wrote with her diamond ring, on 
the window pane of the room she had occupied, these lines :— 


* Much suspected by me 


Nothing proved can be 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner.” 


It was, however, considered advisable that the Princess should be 
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summoned to London and be examined by the Council. Mary 
put the invitation in the politest manner. She informs her “right 
dear and entirely beloved sister” that, as she “ might chance to be in 
some peril if any sudden tumult should arise,” it was expedient that 
she should make her repair to the Court, where she assured her she 
would be most warmly welcomed. Elizabeth was then staying at 
her country seat at Ashridge, some thirty miles from London, and had 
no desire again to be put under the harrow of a cross-examination 
by the Privy Council. She pleaded ill-health, and expressed her- 
self as unable to undertake such a fatiguing journey. Mary waited 
patiently for a fortnight, but at the expiration of that time it became 
imperative to ascertain how matters really stood. The Spanish 
ambassadors declared she was guilty ; Wyatt, who was in prison, had 
directly accused her ; Mary herself began to grow suspicious. Two 
of the Queen’s physicians were sent down to Ashridge to report upon 
the health of the patient. They came to the conclusion that she was 
strong enough to travel to London ; but as the Princess ‘‘ much feared 
her weakness to be so great that she could not be able to travel and 
to endure the journey without peril of life,” the doctors were most 
considerate of their fair charge, and went south by very easy stages. 
We have the itinerary. “The order of my Lady Elizabeth’s Grace’s 
voyage to the court. Monday to Mr. Cooke’s, 6 miles. Tuesday to 
Mr. Pope’s, 8 miles. Wednesday to Mr. Stamford’s, 7 miles. 
Thursday to Highgate, Mr. Cholmeleye’s house, 7 miles. Friday to 
Westminster, 5 miles.” To drive some thirty miles in five days was 
an undertaking which could scarcely inflict much hurt upon the most 
delicate of invalids. Yet, if the truth were told, we fancy the young 
damsel was only feigning ill-health, for her experience of State examin- 
ations had not been happy, and she was anxious, if possible, to avoid 
the ordeal. Soranzo saw her on her arrival, and thus describes her : 


“She is now about twenty-one years old; her figure and face are very 
handsome, and such an air of dignified majesty pervades all her actions, 
that no one can fail to suppose she is a queen. She is a good Greek and 
Latin scholar, and besides her native tongue, she speaks Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian most perfectly, and her manners are very modest and 
affable. During the lifetime of King Edward, she held his opinion about 
the religion, but since the Queen’s accession she has adapted herself to 
the will of Her Majesty.” 


On her appearance at Court, Elizabeth confronted her inquisitors 
with the imperious courage which in after-life so eminently cha- 
racterised her. She gave the lie to her accusers, and maintained 
that all the charges brought against her were false. Still it was only 
her own word against that of her foes, and until her guilt or innocence 
could be definitely proved it was thought advisable to keep her 
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under close guard. The day before her committal to the Tower, she 
thus concludes her passionate appeal to her sister : 


“ And again kneeling with all humbleness of my heart, because I am 
not suffered to bow the knees of my body, I humbly crave to speak with 
your Highness, which I would not be so bold to desire, if I knew not 
myself most clear as I know myself most true. And as for that traitor 
Wyatt, he might peradventure write me a letter, but on my faith I never 
received any from him, and as for the copy of my letter sent to the French 
king, I pray God confound me eternally if I ever sent him word, message, 
token, or letter by any means. And to this my truth I will stand unto my 
death your Highness’s most faithful subject that hath been from the 
beginning and will be to the end.” 


To this denial Mary gave no heed, and Elizabeth was committed 
to the Tower. And now the question arose what was to be done with 
her? The Imperial envoys loudly asserted that as long as the Princess 
was at liberty, England would ever be on the brink of revolt and 
conspiracy. ‘The very life of Mary herself, they said, was not safe, 
nor was that of her fondly cherished husband. Her father-in-law, 
Charles the Fifth, to whose counsels she always paid much attention, 
told her sharply that her first duty was to consult her own 
safety, and that as long as matters remained in this dangerous 
state it was hardly to be expected that Philip would trust himself 
in the country. The position of Mary was far from secure; her 
religion was suspected, her husband was hated, and there was a 
feeling abroad that England was to be subject to the foreigner. 
A curious conversation related in the State Papers, between three 
peasants, shows what was the feeling current among certain classes 
in the country. 


“ JACKMAN. ‘I would all priests were hanged !’ 


CoRNE. ‘God forbid! for the Queen’s Grace hath granted it. 
Cowtyn. ‘The Queen? a vengeance take her!’ 

JACKMAN. ‘Amen.’ 

Cowtyn. ‘I may say it well, for before New Year's day, outlandish 


men will come upon our heads, for there be some at 
Plymouth already.’ 

JACKMAN. ‘ Before twelve months you shall see all houses of religion 
up again with the Pope’s laws.’ 

CowLyn.  ‘ We ought not to have a woman to bear the sword.’ 

Jackman. ‘Ifa woman bear the sword, my Lady Elizabeth ought tv 
bear it first.’ ” 


’ The Lady Elizabeth was undoubtedly the favourite of the country, 
and her sister, worked upon by her Spanish advisers, began gradually 
to entertain jealousy and spiteful feelings towards one who in the 
days of her youth had been her playmate and favourite companion. 
Still she declared, with the sense of justice always strong in the 
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English breast, that she could not proceed against Elizabeth until 
she had legal proof of her guilt. Legal proof it seemed impossible 
to obtain, and the Queen, therefore, adopted a compromise between 
the severity of the Spanish advice and the laxity of complete 
forgiveness. She would not keep her sister in the dungeons of the 
Tower, but she would confine her at Woodstock in strict but 
honourable seclusion. Greatly as Elizabeth murmured at this 
imprisonment, it was the most fortunate circumstance that could 
have happened to her; she was removed from any chance of 
committing herself by listening to the intrigues that were being 
hatched at Versailles or by paying heed to traitorous designs planned 
by hot-headed reformers. Though her confinement was honourable, 
and she lacked nothing save freedom, strict guard was kept over her. 
Sir Henry Bedingfield was her governor, and his orders were very 
precise. No stranger was to have access to her without special 
licence ; all presents were to be examined before being delivered to 
her; all gates were to be locked when she walked in the gardens, 
and the house during the night was to be patrolled by a body of 
guards. It was during this time that a former tutor of hers, one 
John Belmain, her “schoolmaster for the French tongue,” presented 
her with a translation of §. Basil’s ‘Epistle upon Solitary Life.’ 
“She is now,” he says, “in solitude as it were, and he sends her 
this as an appropriate present, since solitude leads to the contempla- 
tion of God and the love of the unseen world.” 

In this “solitude” Elizabeth remained from the May of 1554 to 
the June of 1555. Retirement had now produced reflection, and 
the Princess had arrived at the wise conclusion that it would better 
become her if she abjured altogether the perilous course of politics 
and remained content with the position in the State she should 
occupy. She wrote to Mary, informing her of this resolve, and 
begged for pardon. Her prayer was granted; the sentence of im- 
prisonment was rescinded, amd Elizabeth was summoned to Court. 
She was received graciously; she was restored to her dignity as 
Princess of the Blood Royal, and an establishment suitable to her 
position was assigned to her at Hatfield. The humiliations of 
the past were at an end. At Court Elizabeth was treated with 
the distinction due to the next heir to the throne. During the 
festivities at Christmas, she was seated at the Queen’s table nearest 
the cloth of estate. When a “grand spectacle of jousting” 
was held upon the festival of S. Thomas of Canterbury, at which 
two hundred lances were broken, she sat with their Majesties 
and the aristocracy. The highest in the land did her homage. 
“Cardinal Pole, meeting her in the chamber of presence, kneeled 
down on his knees and kissed her hand; and King Philip meeting 
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her, made such obeisance that his knee touched the ground.” Next 
the Queen she was the greatest lady in the land. 

As the domestic and foreign policy pursued by the Queen became 
more and more oppressive to the country, the position of Elizabeth 
greatly increased in strength and stability, till at last it stood so 
prominently forward as to overshadow the power of the advisers of 
the Crown. Around her rallied the large body of the Anglican 
clergy, who were perfectly content with the spiritual influence and 
authority of their own branch of the Catholic Church ; the aristocracy 
and the landed gentry, whose proud blood boiled at the subservience 
of the interests of England to those of Spain ; the commercial middle 
classes, who saw their trade rapidly dwindling and quitting the 
country, and the yeomen and lower orders, who detested the foreigner 
simply because he was a foreigner. 

Elizabeth was the heroine of England, and men looked anxiously 
forward to the time when she should be summoned from Hatfield 
to take her seat upon the throne. She had not long to wait. It 
was evident to all that Mary was fast sinking into her grave, 
beneath the load of her public cares and private mortifications. Like 

ome desperate gambler, she had staked her all upon one chance. 
She had embroiled her country in a bitter foreign war; she had 
established, by the terrible coercion of persecution, a hated creed ; 
she had exhausted the national treasury and greatly crippled her 
own private resources; she had been indifferent to the interests of 
the loyal, warm-hearted people over whom she had been called 
to rule—and for what? ‘To obtain the love of a cold, ambitious 
man, who had married her for political ends, and whose subsequent 
indifference and neglect made her, who had sacrificed all and had 
gained nothing in return, the laughing-stock of every boudoir and 
salon in Europe. 

Few scenes are sadder in history than those where the sickly, 
ill-favoured Mary, with all the desperate passion of the spurned and 
childless wife, seeks to win back the love of her lord. His slightest 
hint is her command, and immediately acted upon. Philip regards 
France as his enemy. England at once throws down the gauntlet 
to France. Philip is the most intolerant of the defenders of the 
Catholic faith. Catholicism, as interpreted by Rome, becomes the 
religion of England. Philip is in want of money, the treasury is ex- 
hausted to supply his needs, and when that is not sufficient, his wife draws 
with both hands upon her own income. Philip is anxious to consolidate 
his position by the birth of an heir. How the Queen prays for the 
joys of maternity, till long harping upon one subject causes her to 
mistake disease for an answer to her fervent petitions! It is always 
Philip, and never herself. And nowall this unselfishness she feels has 
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been exercised in vain. Hated by her subjects, deserted by her husband, 
cheered by no infant’s caress, the religion she has established only 
awaiting her end to be abolished, the unjust war that she waged 
resulting in a grave humiliation to her country, stricken, crushed, 
heart-broken, she passes out into the eternal future. “TI have before 
me,” writes Mr. Stevenson, the accomplished editor of the earlier 
portion of the Elizabethan State Papers, 


“a little book of prayers which seems to have belonged to her. It opens 
of its own accord at a page which is blurred and stained more than any 
of the other of its well-worn leaves. There we may read the two secrets 
of her life, the two leading ideas of her existence. The one is a prayer for 
the unity of the Holy Catholic Church; the other is a prayer for the 
safe delivery of a woman with child. It pleased God that in neither case 
should the prayer of faith prevail ; and, however humble may have been her 
submission, disappointment was death.” 


The removal of Mary paved the way for the succession of her 
sister ; Elizabeth, enlightened by the experience of the past, ascended 
the throne, and proved that the discipline of her youth had not 
been in vain, for hers was one of the most brilliant and judicious 
reigns in the annals of sovereignty. 

Elizabeth could be firm without being obstinate. She had the 
power to discriminate character and to select the best men for the 
service of the State. Her wide experience of affairs, enlarged by 
converse with those best informed, rendered her government strong. 
The lower and irresponsible elements of society did not then rise to 
the surface to cripple the progress of the nation. Our Burleighs and 
Walsinghams were not concerned to propitiate at all cost any section 
of the nation. Such an event as the control of Imperial policy by 
a few Irish attorneys elected to Parliament and wearily yielded to 
by the minister of the day to retain a majority was, happily, then 
impossible. Such unpatriotic conduct on the part of a minister would 
remove him from Elizabeth’s councils. The proper subordination 
of ranks was then understood and acted upon. There was order and 
healthy action in the nation, and no feverish cry for the modification 
of some and subversion of other institutions of the State. Many 
things, no doubt, were wanting in her time for the completeness 
of the national life; but, at least, agencies were not then at work to 
sap and mine those institutions which made her England great, and 
respected at home and abroad. 
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An October Uight. 


A. VERSION 
By WALTER H. Pontock oF ALFRED DE Musset’s ‘LA Nuit D’OcTOBRE.’ 


Tue Poer. 
Tne grief that weighed me down has disappeared 
And left me like a dream—far off and dim 
Its memory seems, like night-engendered mists 
That with the dewdrops melt before the dawn. 








THe Muse. 


Tell me, my Poet, what may be this pain 
That for so long has kept thee far from me. 
Ready to greet the name, the much-loved name 
Of comforter, I come to comfort thee. 
Grief’s grace is wasted in the secrecy 
That thou hast given it. Hadst thou called on me 
| In thy first days of dark and silent woe, 
I had been there to help. I too have wept, 
| Knowing thine absence, knowing not its cause. 





Tell me what grief it is I catch from thee? 
Whence come the tears thine eyes have lent to mine? 





Tue Poet. 





Thou wilt call mine the commonest of griefs, 
But ’tis man’s nature to exalt himself 
And think the world’s affliction his alone.’ 








Tue Muse. 


I It is the common mind that makes grief common ; 
Let thy heart speak to mine, and gather strength, 
Sharing its weight of miseries with me. 








Tue Poet. 


I know not by what name to call my grief, 
If I must speak of it—whether to count it 
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For pride, love, madness, or just such a thing 
As all men undergo; nor can I tell 

If any man can profit by the tale— 

But thou shalt hear it; take thy lyre, my Muse, 
And let my memory speak to its sweet chords. 


Tue Muse. 


Stay, Poet! ere thou tell me of thy grief 
Bethink thee well—is it or not foregone? 
Remember that, unswayed by love or hate, 

Thou must relate the story to thy Muse; 

No remnant of the passion that has wrecked thee 
Must reach mine ears—unsullied they must be ; 
The Poet, not the Man, should speak to me. 


Tue Poet. 


I am so far recovered from mine ills, 

I cannot, when I would, remember them ; 

Or if they will assert themselves, it seems 

That they befell some stranger. Fear not then, 
Dear Muse: thine inspiration is a shield 

That shall keep both of us secure and sound. 
"Tis sweet to weep, but double sweet to smile, 
Remembering sorrows that we can forget. 


Tue Muse. 


F’en as with loving watch a mother bends 
Across the cradle of her darling child, 

So stoop I trembling to the wakening heart 
That slept so long and gave no sign of life. 
Speak, dear one, for my lyre’s plaintive note 
Anticipates thy voice’s loved accords, 

And the brave sun shines forth to sweep away, 
Like a vain dream, the darkness of the past. 


Tue Porr. 


O days of work! Mine only days of life! 

O thrice-dear solitude! praise be to heaven, 

Once more my Muse descends to light these walls, 
Once more my Muse and I will sing together! 
To her I'll bare my heart—she shall know all! 
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A woman was my tyrant; I her slave, 

Who for one glimpse of bliss sold all my youth. 
When in the evening’s light beside the brook 
We walked together on the silvered grass, 

Where the white spectral aspen marked our path, 
And the cloud-haunted moon sent trembling rays 
To give us fitful guidance; when these arms— 
O God! I see it all! let me forget it! 

I guessed not then the goal of all my hopes, 
But wrathful Fate must have been poor of prey 
When it looked down and fixed its gaze on me, 
And plagued me thus for seeking happiness. 


Tue Muse. 


The memory’s sweet that hangs about thy heart, 
"Tis fear that shuns it—let thy courage rise, 
And clasp remembrance of that happy time. 
From Fate, if it were cruel, take thy cue, 

And not in tears, but smiles, enshrine thy love. 


Tue Poet. 


No! Smiles I keep for woe—but I have said it: 
Thou, Muse, shalt hear an unimpassioned tale 

Of all my weary dreams and bitter madness. 

I'll tell the time, the occasion, and the place— 
How I remember! “Iwas an autumn night, 
Chilled with the solemn rhythm of falling leaves ; 
The sighing wind, striking the same sad note, 
Half lulled the dark forebodings of my spirit. 

At an unlighted window, leaning out, 

I watched with greedy eyes for her return; 

And as I listened, through the silent dark, 

There came about my heart an unknown grief 
That grew into the monster of suspicion. 

The street was sombre—not a soul astir— 

Far off, vague human forms passed here and there, 
And the wind, happening on some yawning gate, 
Dejected, howled, as mocking human sighs. 

I know not whence the dreadful presage came 
That gave my soul unrest and choked my hope. 
She came not; then, with hand-supported head, 
I swept the view with love-enkindled eyes.—- 
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I have not told thee—nor no words can tell— 

The madness of the love I bore to her. 

But I had rather died ten thousand deaths 

Than lived a single day beyond her sight. 

So, while this dreadful night dragged out its length, 
I strained each nerve to break the heavy chain 
That held me captive: called her frail and false, 
And counted o’er the wrongs that she had done me. 
Then came remembrance of her fatal beauty, 

And crushed rebellion even in its birth; 

Day broke at last, and found me caught by sleep. 
When the sun waked, I waked and looked for her. 
I heard her step, I rushed to question her: 
“Whence com’st thou? from whose arms? whose kisses hang 
About thy lips?” What need to tell thee more, 
Or redeliver all the words that grief, 

And wrath, and shame conspired to heap on her? 
“Leave me!” I cried; “pale spectre of my youth, 
Reseek the tomb that should have guarded thee ; 
Let me forget the faith I once did hold, 

Or, if my memory will hold thee still, 

Let me believe I dreamed of such an one.” 


Tur Muse. 


Calm thee, my Poet, for thy very words 

Have made me shudder. Oh, my love, thy wound 
Is but too ready to re-open still ; 

Deep it must be, and this world’s miseries 

Most slow in their decay. Forget, my child, 

And wipe from out thy memory’s records 

That woman’s name that shall not pass my lips. 


Tue Poer. 


© shame on her who taught me truth could die! 
Shame on thee, woman of the sombre glance, 
Whose fatal love o’ershadows all my youth !— 

"Tis thy corrupting gaze has made me curse 

The very name and thought of happiness ; 

Thy loveliness doth measure my despair, 

And, if I even doubt the truth of tears, 

Why—I have seen thee weep. O, shame on thee! 
Thou foundst me simple as a child; my heart 
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Opened to thine as flowers to the sun. 

Shame on thee, mother of my earliest grief! 

Who struck the spring of tears, that nought will check 
Until they drown thy loathed memory! 


Tur Muse. 


Enough, my Poet! Faithless she has proved ; 
But though her faith had lasted but one day, 
Thou shouldst not wrong that one day’s memory, 
If ’tis beyond the stretch of human strength 
Wholly to pardon undeserved ills, 

Let not thy heart be gnawed by hatred’s fangs, 
But for forgiveness let oblivion stand. 

The dead sleep quietly within the earth: 

So should dead love within the human heart. 
Thinkst thou that heaven’s providence can sleep, 
Or aim its shafts at chance? This grief of thine, 
Opening thy heart, has taught thee how to live. 
Man is apprenticed to his master, Sorrow, 

And he knows not himself who suffers nothing. 

It is a law severe—a law supreme, 

Old as the world, and as fatality, 

That men must be baptised in suffering. 

Tears are the dew that quickens human hearts. 
How shouldst thou value life’s delights, if not 

By having known the pain that is their price? 
How shouldst thou love the garden-scented breeze, 
The birds’ rejoicing anthem, and the arts 

That lend a grace to Nature, if through all 

Thou didst not hear the echo of past sighs? 

The heaven’s illimitable harmony, 

The silence of the night, the murmuring flood— 
How shouldst thou love all these, unless thy pain 
Had made thee long for an eternal rest ? 

What, then, is thy lament? Immortal hope 

Should spring in thee from sorrow. Wherefore hate 
Thy young experience, or deplore an ill 

From which is born thy better, wiser self ? 

My child, keep pity for that faithless one 

Whose beauty caused thy tears—for she it was 
Who showed thee Sorrow’s road to happiness. 

She loved thee; but the Fates had chosen her 

To bring thee face to face with life’s intent— 
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Pity her, for she was their instrument. 
Trust me, her tears were true; and were they false, 
Pity her still—for thou knowst how to love. 


Tue Poet. 


Thou art right: and hatred is an evil thing, 
Whose viperous writhing in our hearts sets up 
Infinity of horror. Hearken, then, 

My goddess, and record this solemn vow: 

By the blue vault of yonder gracious heaven ; 
By the bright sphere that borrows Venus’ name, 
And pearl-like trembles in the far-off sky ; 

By Nature’s grandeur and almighty love; 

By the firm star that is the sailor’s guide; 

By all the meadows, all the woods and groves; 
By life’s omnipotence—ay, by the pith 

That doth invigorate the universe, 

I banish thee for ever from my mind— 
Wreck of a maddening and insensate love, 
Dead memory of a bygone tale of woe! 

For thee, who wert my heart’s love—my soul's life, 
The moment of forgetfulness shall be 

The time of pardon—each shall pardon each. 
The charm is broken, and with one last tear 

I waft thee to the echoes of the past. 

Now, Muse, to our loves! Inspire me straight 
As thou wert wont, with some all-joyous song! 
See how the flower-laden lawn awakes, 

To take the morning; see how startled night 
Rolls, layer on layer, off before the dawn! 

We two will rise again to newer life 

Beneath the blessing of the sun's first rays! 
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‘A Crip: and what foilowed. 


Cuapren I, 


Iv is three o’clock in the afternoon, towards the end of the season, 
when a Lancer orderly dashes up, as only the English Dragoon can, 
to a door in Eaton Square. Halfa dozen eager hands offer to take 
the despatch he carries, but the attendant porter, with an alacrity 
he would not have shown to the Commander-in-Chief himself, comes 
out and takes the letter. 

“ Captain Manners, 25th Hussars, lives here?” asks the soldier, 
as he hands it to him. 

“Yes. Leastways Sir Ralph Oatleigh, his brother-in-law does, 
and he is staying with him,” answers the bulky drone as he glances 
curiously at the slim, smart young fellow who wheels his horse 
round with a pressure of his heel, a turn of his wrist, and trots off, to 
the admiration of the loiterers, and the sorrow of the womankind, 
who, from the neighbouring areas and attics, compare him advan- 
tageously with their lovers, in blue or red, as their tendency may be 
towards the civil or military guardians of their hearths. 

A few hours later and Lady Oatleigh, with her brother, her husband 
and his sister, are settling themselves in a box at Covent Garden for 
the last night of Patti. 

“Must you go, Nol?” 

“JT fancy when it comes to having to report my departure from 
the port of embarkation for the information of H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Chief it looks rather like it, Lil!” 

“What a bore! I thought we should have such a pleasant time of 
it, going up the West Coast. Gladys was looking forward to it 
more than she cares to admit! Weren’t you darling?” says 
Manners’ sister archly, regardless of the mute, appealing glance of 
the beautiful girl who in the last few minutes has become unusually 
pale and quiet. 

“T tell you what, suppose we strike out a new line. Holmestirke 
asked me only this morning if I knew a good forest yet unlet. I 
might let him have Clach Goile for the season, send the Merlin 
round to Marseilles, and we three could see Master Oliver as far as 
Bombay, at all events.” 

“Oh! that would be too delightful, Ralph!” cries his wife, while 
the colour comes back with a rush to the pale cheeks, on which a 
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pair of passionate dark eyes have been for some time fixed with 
anxious looks, as their owner, Gladys, has been painfully aware. 

“Why not go a step farther, if you do not fear the heat in the Red 
Sea at this time of the year ; it is rather awful, I must confess? It’s 
nothing of a journey now by railway to Umballa—come on there 
with me; run up and take a look at Simla and the country round 
about. By the time you are tired of the hills, the weather and sport 
in the plains will be worth far more than you will leave behind you 
in Scotland, and you can be back in plenty of time for the opening 
of Parliament.” 

“ Not a bad idea!—if Lil and Gladys don’t mind roughing it a 
little, and if Dizzy don’t spring a mine and dissolve us into thin air 
when I am in the eternal snows.” 

“No fear, Ralph! There are too many irons in the fire, to be 
beaten into shape for electoral criticism within the next six months 
at least.” 

“T daresay you are right. Shall we say agreed,‘ nem. con.’ ?” asks 
the member for Cairnshire. And the grateful, sparkling eyes which 
look up into his kindly face answer “ Yes,” emphatically. 


Cuapter II. 


THe moon is full. There is not a ripple on the water as the 
Oatleighs and Oliver Manners step on board the boat for Calais. 

“This is quite charming!” is their chorus, as the swift packet 
skims across the glass-like Channel, and the snow-white cliffs 
with the firefly lights of Dover, gradually disappear in the sinking 
horizon, 

“Yes. This cool salt air seems the very antithesis of the stufiiness 
of Belgravia. But are you sure, Lil, you won’t regret the wild West 
Coast when you find yourself sailing in the Red Sea with nothing but 
arid sand on either side to gaze at ?” 

“T have counted the cost, Nol! I am not likely to grieve when 
the dream of my life is about to be realised. I cannot tell you how 
I have longed to see India, and I could almost kiss your ugly old 
military secretary—I am sure he must be a horror—for sending you 
the order which has brought it within my grasp.” 

“T hope you won’t be disappointed,” answers Manners. “I dare- 
say, as T’. G.s, you will find it very delightful. For myself, I confess 
Tlook upon it as a place of banishment, on the absence of which the 
German is much to be congratulated.” 

“Ah!” remarks Oatleigh, as he lights a cigar and goes for’ard— 
“the old story. The aviary may be a charming place to all but 
those who are obliged to live in it!” 
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f A few days later they are gliding out of the harbour at Marseilles. 
Sweeping past the island which Genius has associated with the name 
of Monte Cristo, the Merlin shakes out her snow-white canvas with 
the smartness of one of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and ina few 
minutes they are bearing straight away for Malta. 

“Now, at last, I feel as if we were really going to the land of 
palms and tigers, gold and pearls! I have feared so that at the 
last moment, Ralph, you might change your mind!” says his wife, 
as they lean over the side and watch the dancing water hiss past them 
in the phosphorescent beauty of a Mediterranean summer night. 
‘Tis too nice of you to have carried out that happy thought of 
taking us with Nol.” 

“Entirely selfish, darling, as men ever were, you know! I only 
wanted a decent excuse to let the forest, and save the rent for the 
contest which must come off shortly. Besides I have often had a 
hankering after India myself, but I did not know how to manage 
it!” 

“ And never told me! oh, how like a man. Here,‘Puck’! Come 
and listen to your foolish master, who has so long denied himself and 
me this charming trip!” and she takes into her arms the little pug 
she could not bring herself to leave behind. 

“Take care Lil, or he may find himself cantering about inside a 
shark presently. He would be a nicer hors d’ceuvre than we were 
favoured with at dinner to-day!” says Oatleigh, while an amused 
expression steals over his face as he glances at his sister, and thought- 
fully pulls his fair moustache. 

“ Ah,” murmurs Manners, who hates the thought of going to India 
for far more cogent reasons; “it was,our last chance of a civilised 
meal utterly thrown away!” 

“Oh! what are you men coming to?” laughs Lady Oatleigh. “I 
believe that clubs and messes have utterly spoilt you for the fare you 
find elsewhere. The wives of the next generation, if they marry at 
all! will wed a chef’s diploma as well as a heavy banker’s balance!” 

The week since they drove to Charing Cross is coming to an end 
as they run up the Grand Harbour, and the Merlin, dipping her 
colours to the Admiral, takes up her berth, preparatory to the 
three days’ play they purpose giving themselves on shore. 

“This is like a delightful dream of colour and of sound, Gladys,” 
says her sister next morning as they walk about on deck under the 
grateful awning before they land. “ And don’t you feel a trifling 
sense of ‘Civis Romanus sum,’ when you see all these ships and blue 
jackets, forts, guns and soldiers, hear the bands, bugles, drums, and 
think how we have planted our conquering feet in successive steps all 
the world over?” 
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“T had not thought so much of that, Lil, as of the strange and 
picturesque contrasts and effects on every side. That brown urchin 
there, with his well-affected shiver, while he cries out ‘Me for dive, 
senor, is a perfect model. He and his grotesquely-painted, queer- 
shaped boat on the bright blue water, with the dazzling palaces in 
the background, would make the name and fortune of an artist who 
would transfer it worthily to canvas.” 

“Ah! Why is not everyone gifted with the power to transcribe 
such scenes for the benefit of the less fortunate who stay at home, or 
why cannot we all live amongst things bright and beautiful?” 

“Should we always like blank verse, perpetual sunshine?” 

“Probably not! Though I confess that I am not sorry to 


think we shall have the latter, more or less, for the next few 
months.” 


Cuapter III. 


“T am afraid, Lil, you begin to feeljthe heat? Won’t you be advised, 
and turn back before it is too late? This is nothing to what you 
will find it on this side of Aden,” says Manners, as they pant on the 
top of the citadel at Cairo, and see the great fiery globe sink gloriously 
to rest behind the distant pyramids. 

“Not if Gladys will go through it with me! What do you say? 
Shall we go back and be laughed at by the home cruisers because we 
found the inevitable thorns with our roses?” 

“TI?” answers her sister, looking up with a flushed face from the 
coloured sketch which she has taken with the rapid brush of the true 
artist. “As yet I have gathered nothing but flowers of the most 
brilliant hue, as my portfolio scantily may testify. Wounds I have 
found none of, yet!” holding up her taper fingers, gaily. 

“T do not doubt it!” thinks Lady Oatleigh, as she sees her 
handsome brother help ‘ the Gladys ’ to put up her things. “I wonder 
if this trip will bring things to a point ? I am sure I would not have 
undertaken such a journey but for her sake! Why are men so 
backward in coming forward? Here he has been spending the whole 
of his year’s leave almost in her pocket, and made the dear girl as 
much his slave in fact, as any of the poor creatures we see here, and 
yet, with no obstacle that I can see, he evidently would have gone 
back to his regiment without a word! Truly, my brother, I do not 
understand you, or many of the ways of your kind!” 

Next day they join the Merlin, which had gone through the Canal 
to Suez, and lose no time in shaking the dust off their feet at that 
little attractive place. 


“Did the Israelites really cross here, Ralph, do you think?” 
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asks his wife, as they steam steadily eastwards from the sand-choked 
port. 
“Ah! who can say? Stranger things might happen than, as in 
the sailor’s yarn, Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels coming up with the 
anchor hereabouts. It’s not pleasant to look on every side in this 
barren land and think that in ancient days it teemed with wealth and 
eople.” 

, e And so it will again,” says Manners, “when misrule is abolished, 
and capital is attracted by good government. Given ten years of a 
John Lawrence as Khedive, and there would be no want of straw for 
the bricks which would build up a greater prosperity than Egypt 
knew even in its days of pristine glory.” 

“Does that picturesque Arab do anything but sleep, I wonder?” 
asks Gladys softly, as she looks at the bundle of shawls and white 
cotton, topped by a turban, which has squatted motionless on the 
bridge since they left Suez. 

“He, or one like him, is supposed to be necessary for the safety 
of every ship going up or down this sea of hidden perils,” replies 
Manners; “but I can answer for it that they have more than once 
been useless.” 

“Ah! then pilots are no more to be implicitly trusted here than in 
the Shires !” 

“ Come, don’t be too hard!” he pleads, half-laughingly half in earnest. 
‘“<Tf I did lead you into a gravel-pit, we can safely say we are about 
the only two in the world who took such a leap and lived, with our 
horses, to tell the tale.” 

“Yes! thanks to the water which all but drowned us!” she 
answers lightly ; but there is a depth of feeling in her soft grey eyes 
as they meet his, which calls up many a thought and makes them 
silent, while memory paints the bygone scenes never again perhaps 
to be visited by both. . 

As Manners had predicted, the heat was terrible; but the head 
wind which delayed their progress rendered it bearable, and when at 
last they got to Aden, even the red and yellow-haired Somalies, the 
Arab ostrich-feather sellers, in every shade of colour and degree of 
scanty clothing, were welcomed as the outward and visible signs that 
the trying stage was over. And as they drove up to the wondrous 
tanks, and enjoyed the luncheon at the ever-hospitable mess, they 
felt like those who have successfully negotiated the bank-full brook 
which has stopped so many. 
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Cuapter IV. 


Harpty have they dropped the anchor in the beautiful harbour of 
Bombay, when a boat comes off with a handsomely dressed peon, 
who delivers a letter, with many salaams and oriental expressions of 
respect. 

“Here is a note from Burnton, asking us all to stay with him © 
until we go up country,” says Oatleigh, giving it to his wife. 

“How kind! But how did he know we were here?” 

“Well, I suppose the semaphore is responsible for the rapidity of 
his information. But when we had made up our minds to come 
out, I looked up all my friends, wrote to those out here, and got 
introductions to others who may be useful; for this is not quite a 
land for Cook’s coupons yet.” 

“Heaven be praised!” says Manners. 

The smart English-built carriage, the Persian Gulf Arab horses, 
the turbaned coachman and footmen, were waiting for them as they 
landed, and in the pleasant drive to Malabar Hill they find at 
every yard fresh food for wonder and admiration, which culminate 
on driving up to the Chief Justice’s magnificent house overlooking 
the bay. 

“How charming!” is Lady Oatleigh’s exclamation as they enter 
the porte cochere, and Sir Pennithorne Burnton, followed by a staff 
of native peons and domestics of all grades, comes out to receive his 
old Christ Church friend. 

“Welcome to India!” he says heartily, as he gives them that 
hand-clasp which shows the heart and muscle are equally true and 
firm. “TI little thought before I got your letter that I should see 
any such friends until I managed to get home. I must try to 
make things so that you may send out others. Though I fear it 
is too early yet for much that goes to make our life pleasant in 
the colder weather.” 

And for a week they enjoy the hospitality for which India is so 
justly famous. 

“T am so sorry to leave you, Sir Pennithorne, I can’t tell you 
how I have delighted in all that you have done for us. There was 
but one drawback ! ” 

“And that, Lady Oatleigh?” eagerly asks her enthusiastic 
host, with the air of one who would give half his kingdom to gratify 
her fancy. 

“Please do away with those terrible towers of silence! I can never 
get over the awful feelings they fill me with.” 

“Ah!” he answers with a sigh’; “ you will see much before your 
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return which will be more repulsive, yet more easily removed. 
Try to pay me a visit on your way home and tell me if it is 
not so.” 

And with a conditional promise they part sadly, for in India 
friendships ripen quickly. 

The miseries of the bullock shigram and dak carriages have been 
swept away, with their attendant joys of a picnic kind of travelling, 
by the iron horse and its quick trajet, so that Agra with its marble 
Taj is soon before the travellers, and then Umballa, where Manners 
has to join. 

“T shall certainly buy some more East India Railway stock when 
we get home,” says Oatleigh, as their long journey is ended by 
driving off to the house of the General of Division. “It’s quite a 
model line, and those double-roofed carriages are the best I ever 
travelled in.” 

“You have never gone from St. Petersburg to Moscow, then, 
Ralph?” remarks Manners. “There you can have a cabinet par- 
ticulier, containing a table, easy chair, sofa-bed, é&c., all to yourself 
for acouple of roubles over the ordinary fare. When you are tired 
of your own company, you wander down a long passage to the 
salon, where the rest of your fellow-travellers are smoking, playing 
cards, chess, talking, reading. At night you find a most comfortable 
bed ready for you, and in the morning, by going up a spiral 
staircase, you have a refreshing bath, not en Pair! on the top of the 
carriage.” 

“ How about the tunnels and bridges?” 

“There are none. The country is as flat as a pancake, and local 
traffic exists in the future only.” 

“Let us go home that way, Ralph, and down the Baltic,” cries 
Lady Oatleigh, who, having tasted the pleasure of perpetual motion, 
gipsy-like, hates the idea of remaining stationary. 

“Yes!” answers her husband, drily. “Let me see. It’s very 
simple. The yacht must meet us first at Calcutta, afterwards at its 
antipodes. A run through the Straits and up to Pekin will take no 
time, and then a quiet promenade through China will land us on 
the banks of the Irtish, down which we can sail to Tobolsk. The 
distance on to Moscow, vid Perm, and Nijni Novgorod would be a 
mere trifle!” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” cries Gladys, laughing. “Yet I confess 
when one looks at the map it does not seem such a very terrible 
undertaking !” 

“It depends, a little, on the size of the map. But if you are tired 
of life or society, I don’t know a surer way of quitting both, or either, 
than by prying into Central Asian mysteries.” 
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“How tempting!” says Lady Oatleigh. “I feel half inclined to 
start off from Simla, at once, and see at least what Thibet is like.” 

“You are not the first, by a long way, Lil, who has thought 
so before she found herself in that over-temptatious place,” remarks 
Manners, rather grimly his sister thinks, as they drive up to their 
host’s. 


Cuapter Y. 


“You remember our coaching through Tunbridge Wells to Brighton? 
Picture to yourself Broadwater Down and Calverly Park broken into 
fragments, and thrown, with a scattering hand, over Pilatus or the 
Rhigi, and you will have a faint idea of what Simla and its views 
are like,” says Manners, the evening before the Oatleighs are going 
to leave him at Umballa. “You will find it charming in every 
way,” he adds, with ill-concealed bitterness. 

“T am so sorry that you cannot come with us,” answers Gladys, 
gently, and a little anxiously, stealing a hurried look at his disturbed 
face, as they wander away in the soft twilight, under the orange- 
trees. “Can’t you manage to get up there a little later?” 

Does not the intonation of her voice tell him what he knows 
perhaps too well ? 

“T am afraid that it is impossible, just now at all events, as I 
have just come off leave,” he replies, with an embarrassment very 
unusual with him; for the General has told him that under the 
circumstances he may have a month, if he likes. “But I shall be 
anxious to hear how you like yourself up there.” 

“You have been to Simla, of course ?” 

“ Yes,” is the abrupt answer. What is there in it which makes 
her regret that she asked the simple question? ‘I was there two 
hot seasons just before I went home.” 

Why does she pursue the subject? Why do we so often walk 
perilously near the edge of a cliff which may at any moment give 
way and hurl us to destruction? Danger, even to the timid, has 
a secret fascination. 

“Then you must know every one of note, for, of course, the 
world repeats itself here as at home,” and the acknowledged beauty 
of last year unconsciously preens her feathers, as she thinks what 
fun it will be to cross swords with such rivals as she has heard of. 

“In a way, yes.” 

“Come! Tell me something about them, for, if we are to be 
there a few weeks, it is better to be forearmed by foreknowledge.” 

Why do his lips tighten under his black moustache, and his eyes 
lighten in a way she has never seen before, ere he answers ?— 
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“Tt’s a mixed lot. ‘There’s the Viceroy, the Chief, and all their 
staffs, with and without wives—of sorts; many soldiers on leave ; 
young wives and old ones, without their husbands; young men 
without wives; but few girls. Every one lives in a glass house, 
yet throws pebbles all day long at his or her neighbour! Can 
you conceive anything more provocative of peace and pleasant 
tales ?” 

“You frighten me! And you went there a second time ! ” 

What evil genius delays the instant confession which then made 
would have saved the sorrow that resulted from his silence as he 
pondered for a minute how to word the history of what had already 
cost him so much pain and self-denial ? 

Alas! Just as he takes her hand, and, saying “Gladys!” is 
on the point of telling her all, his sister’s voice calls “Nol! Nol!” 
and the opportunity once lost is gone beyond redemption. 


Cuapter VI. 


As soon as the Oatleighs have settled in their house, which com- 
mands on one side a view of hundreds of miles of the snowy 
Himalayas and on the other looks across the Punjab as far as the 
eye can reach, they are reminded of the Indian custom which 
obliges the new-comer to call on the residents, who show their 
good taste or discrimination by returning or ignoring the attempt 
to be familiar. 

The Simla world has put them at a bound on the pinnacle of 
social fame by vote unanimous. 

Lady Oatleigh, herself young and of a beauty only just surpassed 
by the yet fairer charms of stately Gladys, turned the heads of 
all the men the day after their arrival, as they walked along the 
Mall. 

Every woman of appreciative taste, and there were many, was 
gratified to hear that the tall and handsome stranger was of late 
a Guardsman, and therefore not likely to be unobservant of the 
claims of the beaw sexe on his admiration. 

But in Gladys the interest of all was concentrated. Tall, fair, 
and beautiful, with that indescribable air of power which belongs 
to one who has reigned in the most fastidious society in the world, 
on that point, she created a furore which asserted itself at once. 

“The Lord Sahib,” himself no mean judge, sets the seal of his 
approval by devoting himself as much as he can to her when the 
Oatleighs dine at the viceregal residence. “The Chief” follows 
suit, and the next evening at the Band the Simla world endorses 
their verdict. 
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The Indian matron has no unworthy jealousy of the unmarried, 
for the best of reasons. 

“Yes, my dear! If you believe me, he sat beside her all the 
evening, and she took it as a matter of course! I don’t wonder 
though. She is quite the best-looking girl I have ever seen,” says 
one occupant of a jampan to another as they proceed along the Mall, 
beside each other. 

“So London has decreed, they say. You know why they came 
out here ?” 

“No; I heard they were tired of Scotland, and tried this as a 
new sensation.” 

“Nonsense, my dear! Dolly Manners was not to be caught 
off-hand, so she got her brother to bring them all out in his yacht. 
I wonder they were not frizzled to death in the Red Sea,” says 
gossip number two, with malice prepense—for she is well aware 
of the deep interest her friend takes in the fascinating Hussar. 

“What?” almost screams Mrs. Blanque, as she springs to her 
feet in the sedan-like chair, much to the discomfiture of her bearers. 
“ He came out with them! Where is he then?” and in her surprise 
and excitement the undeniably handsome grass-widow betrays an 
amount of emotion which confirms, if it were necessary, all that her 
friend has long suspected. 

“Qh, of course, he is with his regiment at Umballa. He could 
not get leave at once after coming out from England, but he will 
be with them shortly. The Chief would do anything for a glance 
of her beaua yeuw,” answers Mrs. Exewise, with the assurance of 
the accomplished romancer. 

That evening young Faretop of the Rifles finds his goddess more 
difficile and ewigeante than he has known her since she cast her 
siren glamour over his too impressionable heart. 

“T am tired, Bertie,” she pleads, in answer to his reproaches at 
her being so distraite, as they return from the Band in the rapidly 
fading twilight. 

“But my leave is nearly up, and I don’t know when or where 
we may meet again,’ whispers the infatuated boy in the hoarse 
accents of a first great passion. 

“So much the better for you,” she answers, with a rare touch 
of compassion for her last victim. “You will think of me all the 
more kindly if you go before you have begun to be tired of me!” 

“ As if———” 

“When do you start?” she interrupts, with a sudden change 
to indifference in her tone, which acts like a douche of the iciest 
water on the feelings with which he has seized her hand. 

Dropping it as if he were stung, the poor lad turns away his 
212 
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head in uncontrollable emotion, and is silent—as the songless wood 
through which they wend their way to her home. 

“Bertie!” she says, simply. But in the word there is such 
a world of meaning! It calls up such memories, short though they 
be, that in the sudden revulsion he is her slave more than ever. 
“Would you please me ?” 

“With my life.” He answers with the fervent earnestness of 


youth, and, as his eyes meet hers in the rising moonlight, she feels 
he means it to the letter. 


“You will do what I ask?” 

“On my honour.” 

“Then go to-morrow.” 

For a moment she thinks he will fall, as he staggers from her side. 
The blow is so cruel, so unexpected. But his manhood answers to 
the call he makes instinctively upon it, and, though his face blanches 
and his lips quiver strangely, he answers bravely : 

“T have promised rashly ; but, since you will it, I shall go. Can 
I do nothing for you more?” 

Does no tenderness pierce her heart as she looks into the fair, 
boyish face and sees it’s working ill-concealed emotions, while he 
accepts the death-warrant he so truly reads ? 

“Yes; you will pass through Umballa. Captain Manners, a 
friend of mine, has just come out from England with something I am 
very anxious to have. Will you give him a note from me about it, 
as I believe he is not coming up here,” she adds hastily, recognising 
the dangerous ground she treads. 

“Certainly!” he answers dreamily, as he wonders what the world 
will be for him henceforth. “Is there nothing else ?” 

“No,” she says with unwonted softness. “Not just now. 
Come to-morrow before you go, and we will then make our adieux.” 

They have reached her door. The jampanis stand aside, and 


the chivalrous lad leads her in as if she were indeed all his fancy 
paints her. 


Cuapter VII. 


By Jove!” mutters Manners, a few days after this, as he reads a 
letter he has found on coming in from his evening gallop. ‘“ The 
plot thickens quicker than I expected. I knew of course she would 
be there, and that I had better keep out of it at present, but when 
it comes to this!—Phew!” and his brows knit as he reads 
again the impassioned words which the unconscious messenger has 
left. 


“TfI don’t go she may let her active imagination and unbridled 
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tongue run riot. And I don’t know that the danger of that may not 
be greater than what I am now risking. Pshaw! I had better grasp 
the nettle at once, and have it over.” 

Before the week is out he is riding into Simla. 

“Hallo! Nol!” shouts the astonished Oatleigh as Manners meets 
them all, with two of the unattached. “I heard you could not get 
away for a fortnight.” 

“The Colonel found my valuable services could be dispensed with 
sooner, so I thought I had better come and see how you were getting 
on in the‘ wickedest place on earth.’ Not toosoon, I fancy, Gladys!” 
he adds, sotto voce, with a meaning smile as her discomfited cavalier 
reins back in the narrow road to make way for him beside her. 

“In one sense you are right!” she answers joyously. “I began 
to think you meant to leave us to the tender mercies of the Simla 
world, and they I think are doubtful ones!” 


“What?” he says, quickly, “have you begun to find that out 
already ?” 

“T should be duller than my friends give me credit for, if I did 
not see, hear and judge. Certainly if Idleness be the parent of 
Mischief, he must have a large family in these parts! What a place 
for a social weekly! It would have to be published daily, though. 
No ordinary paper could hold a tithe of the tales, gossip and 
scandal which ring from house to house between one Sunday and the 
next.” 


“You have net shut your ears, evidently! and Lil? what does 
she think ? ” 

“Oh! she is delighted with everything and everybody; says 
London is only larger, and not a bit better, without the compensating 
scenery which is too beautiful for words. We spent a week at 
Mahassoo, and have just arranged our plans for a short excursion 
towards the snows. You will come, of course ?” 

“When do you start?” he asks, slowly, as he thinks of the 


opportunity thus afforded him of smoothing the difficulty he has so 
long dreaded. 


“ To-morrow, I think.” 

“That is rather short notice to get all one’s kit ready, as I have 
come up quicker than my servants, who won’t be here for a day or 
two. But I will join you at Fagoo.” 

“Gladys, dear!” cries Lady Oatleigh turning in her saddle, “TI 
forgot how late it is, I must ride on and get ‘Puck’ to give him his 
evening run. Don’t hurry, I will walk up and meet you with him,” 
and she carries off her husband. The two other men, not sorry for 
the excuse, lift their hats and leave the pair, whose understanding is 
very evident, to follow at their leisure. 
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Meeting Mrs. Blanque on her way home, one of them, with the 
true instinct of the babbler, pulls up, and as he bows says, “ You will 
meet Dolly Manners coming up the hill with the lovely Gladys. 
None of us outsiders, evidently, have a chance now,” and canters on. 

He little knew how great a kindness he had done her, or it would 
have been left unsaid. Had she come upon them suddenly, without 
the warning, passionate and jealous as she was, she could not have 
bowed with that serene composure to the girl in whom she recognised 
on the instant her successful rival, or with the quick glance of con- 
centrated feeling which told him anew what he would have to 
encounter ere he could hope for peace. 

As he follows Gladys past her jampan he stoops for an instant, 
and he says, “ to-morrow night at ten.” 

He is strangely silent, she thinks, as they ride homewards, and 
with reason, for all that he had so long feared has sprung before him 
in fresh and startling significance, and warns him of the danger of 
provoking the anger of such a woman as she with whom he has but 
now made that assignation! Yet it was his only hope of escape from 
the toils, which youth, inexperience, weakness, vanity, and a generous 
unselfish nature, had combined to work around him while he had 
basked in the beauty of one who, for the first time, had lost in the 
game she had played so often. 

The heart that long ago went out of Gladys’ keeping has never 
prompted a disloyal thought of him. It was enough for her to be 
near and see him often. Yet now, while they ride side by side, as 
much alone as if the world contained no others, she cannot help the 
question rising almost to her lips, “ Why is he, has he been, so long 
silent?” If looks, words, manner, mean anything, surely he is hers. 
Yet he has never told her so! 

For the first time in their knowledge they feel it would be a relief 
to see their sister as she had promised. And yet something tells him 
he should not lose this opportunity of speech. 

“Gladys!” at last he says, but in a tone so strangely unlike his 
own, that she turns, half startled, to see if he isin pain. “It may 
be that I shall not again have such a chance of talking to you before 
you leave to-morrow. I had intended waiting yet a little longer, that 
I might speak so frankly as would to God I might have done a year 
ago. But something, uncontrollable, compels me to speak now, even 
though I cannot say all that I have waited so long to tell you. You 
know I love you?” 

Poor Gladys, unprepared for this almost solemn development of his 
protracted silence, bows affirmatively, while her eyes look lovingly and 
inquiringly into his. 

He continues. “I have known I loved you, darling, from the 
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moment I felt I had led you into the jaws of death, when you rode so 
hard upon me into that pit from which we so marvellously escaped. 
How long before, I cannot say! Why, ere this, I have been unable 
to plead for happiness from you, I could only tell you after I had 
returned to India. Fate brought you here, and now I hope that when 
we meet at Fagoo I may show you thatif I have been too long tongue- 
tied it has been from a cause not altogether to my blame. Do you 
believe and trust me ?” 

“With my life, my love, my all!” she cries impulsively, and he 
leans across and takes her hand and carries it to his lips in a passionate 
caress, 


Cuapter VIII. 


At the club, next night, Colonel Tattler and Major Pry are dining 
together, rather late, before going to the ball of the Simla season, the 
masquerade at the Chief's. 

“Deuced odd thing, Pry! The Oatleighs would go off this 
morning to the interior. Nothing would induce them to stay for it.” 

“Ah! Manners is wiser! He knows where the fun is to be found. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“My dear fellow! You are altogether wrong. I know for a fact 
that he is engaged to Oatleigh’s sister; only he has gambled so 
desperately that her people will not allow the marriage to come off 
until his estates are clear.” 

“Really, Tattler! I wonder your information is not better. Now, 
I know it as a positive fact that she came out here because the 
devotion of a certain Personage was too marked for the happiness of 
several people.” 

“Pry! Have you lost your memory, your common sense? In 
the first place you cannot have forgotten that esclandre the season 
before last, when Mrs. Blanque flung herself at Manners’ head, and 
the row there was when her husband appeared on the scene, un- 
expectedly, as he always does.” 

“One would think, Tattler, I hadn’t been at Simla off and on for 
the last five-and-twenty years! Allow me to correct you. If any 
young fellow was ever bowled over by a matron sufficiently old to be 
—well, his elder sister, it was Dolly Manners.” 

“ Nonsense! I have it on the best authority that he did not care a 
rap for her. Of course he was flattered by her evident preference, and 
all that sort of thing, for she was, bar none, the handsomest woman 
out till these fresh English girls turned everything upside down. 
But I know—yow'll swear this will go no farther ?—I had it from 
my bearer, who was told by her own ayah, so there can be no question 
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about it—well, one night she repeated the last episode of ‘Don 
Juan,’ only young Manners escorted the would-be duchess back to her 
own house on the instant, applied for and got leave to go home next 
day.” 

‘ Yes. But not before she went again to his house and vowed that 
if he dared to marry while he was in England she would denounce 
him to her husband as having betrayed him.” 

“What! you know the story then, Pry ?” 

“Sufliciently well. I wonder if that has tied his tongue all this 
time, and if he means business with that lovely girl? I was riding 
with her yesterday when he came up, and, finding very quickly that 
I was de trop, I rode off. As luck would have it, I met his older 
inamorata a little while after, and she must have seen them together. 
I hope not in a tender situation, for all their sakes.” 

“By Jove, no! or there would be the devil to pay! As it is, 
Manners will need all he knows to steer clear of the difficulties before 
—Heavens! Here’s Blanque himself, and my bearer told me, not an 
hour ago, that Dolly is to be with Mrs. B this evening ! ” 

“Ah! you ancient gossips. Here you areagain! At the old game 
—I bet. Whose miserable reputation are you tearing into further 
tatters ?” 

“On my honour—nobody’s. We were talking of that splendid shot 
you made at the tiger last hot weather when I was with you in the 
Terai. When did you come up?” 

“This moment. I got a month, and thought I would look in at the 
fancy ball to-night, unbeknown. So I'll dine here and just go down 
to my wife’s house to dress after she has gone. May I join your 
table? And we'll have some ‘ Simpkin.’ ” 

“Qh, Lord!” thinks the perspiring Fry, as he sees the impending 
catastrophe without a possibility of warning the unhappy pair. “The 
fat is in the fire this time, and no mistake.” 





Cuapter IX. 


“T imptore you, Avis, to think, ere it be too late. I have told 
you the simple truth, hateful as it is to me to say that which 
must pain you. Do not wreck the happiness of so many in the vain 
idea that you may win what I have not to give. 

“T confess I was weak, foolish, when I knew you first. Intoxicated 
with the feeling that you had singled me out; but ’— and the young 
fellow’s head hangs as he tries to shape his words so that he may least 
hurt the pride of the enamoured woman who sits at his feet while he 
adjures her by all their hopes of happiness now and hereafter to cast 
out and forget her fatal infatuation. “You remember,” at last he 
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says, “that when I was sorely tempted I was strong, for your sake. 
For my sake, now,I beseech you to be merciful, and let us part in 
peace ;” and he tries to rise. 

“Stay!” she cries. “ You wish, then, tobe free?” forgetting that 
in truth such fetters as there are had been of her own forging. 
“You shall, on one condition—swear that you have no thoughts for 
that slim girl you were riding with yesterday.” 

For an instant the demand is too much for his temper, and his 
eyes flash out an indignant repudiation of such terms. But the next 
moment he feels that now his only hope of “ peace with honour” is 
by temporising. So, for the sake of all, he equivocates, though, as 
the dubious words cross his lips, he mentally asks forgiveness for the 
seeming want of fealty to his love—and he answers : 

“Had I wished to marry her, the sister of my sister’s husband, 
could I not have done so when half the world lay between us ? ” 

Alas! Why had he not? Why had he been so fearful of the evil 
woman’s power to turn his loved one’s happiness into gall by the false 
tale of his weak dishonour? Why had he not been more trustful in 
her belief in his own word ? 

“Then, if you will, go; and let me see your face no more—after 
this night. But now, this once, kiss me with those lips which mock 
me while they make me mad ;” and she casts herself into his arms, 
ere he well knows her intention. 

“Mem Sahib! Oh! Mem Sahib—Colonel Sahib has come.” 

“Too late! My good woman!” are the words which the next 
instant burst in mingled tones of anguish and mocking laughter on 
their horror-stricken ears, and looking up they see the ayah wring- 
ing her hands, as the husband, brushing past her, strides towards 
them. 

Starting to their feet, they stand in silence and apart. Manners, 
flushed with shame and sorrow, yet with a bearing in which a calmer 
judge would have read an unguilty conscience. She, poor helpless 
wretch, struck dumb with terror, shields her eyes. 

On he comes, until it seems as if he meant to crush them with his 
bulk. But suddenly he stops; and then, as he sways in voiceless 
passion, Manners sees that he is beside himself with wine as well as 
fury—and, trembling for the unhappy woman, he stretches out his 
hands towards her. 

“Touch her not again, or I'll slay you both as you stand,” he 
shouts in thundering tones. And he draws from the belt of his 
Albanian dress a brace of pistols. 

“My friend!” he continues, with an air of calm politeness, in 
horrible contrast to his outburst, turning round to Manners; “since 
you have done me the honour to elect a Queen of Beauty in my wife, 
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you cannot object to her witnessing our jousts. This room,” glancing 
down it, “does not seem far short of the regulation distance. Take 
your choice of either of these toys. I will give you every advantage, 
since I forced the game upon you! You are in evening dress ; stand 
against the open window and button up your coat. I think this 
costume will give you mark enough against the wall there. Bearer ! 
Call the servants. We must have a gallery, if not for plaudits, that 
they may not call it murder! Now then, are you ready?” as 
Manners, walking mutely and impassively as in a dream, takes the 
weapon and the place assigned to him. He feels it is too late, too 
hopeless, to contend with Fate. 

But as he turns about, he murmurs, “Oh! My God, poor 
Gladys!” 

“When I dash this cup against the floor, fire! and may your 
bullet reach the heart you have broken,” are the hissing, scorching 
words hurled at him by the man beside himself with overmastering 
passions. 

The next minute a single pistol-shot and a woman’s frightful 
scream pierce the midnight air, and the unhappy cause of so much 
misery drops senseless—and henceforth mindless. While poor 
Manners, stretching out his hand, fires his shot into empty space, 
gasps out: “ You have judged hastily, falsely, foully. I am innocent 
of all intent or deed to do you wrong. May God forgive—as—I—do 
—you—”; and prone on his face the victim of a wretched creature's 
folly falls, and dies. 
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Letters to and from Hans Christian Andersen. 


Wuen Andersen died in 1875, it was found that he had left to his 
sole legatee, his oldest friend, Edward Collin, a vast and disorganised 
mass of papers of every kind. They consisted of letters, newspaper- 
cuttings, reviews, play-bills, pamphlets, every conceivable species of 
written or printed matter. These collections were stored away in as 
many chests and trunks as those which the peripatetic De Quincey 
left behind him as he journeyed from lodging to lodging, but with 
this difference, that while De Quincey abandoned his treasures to 
the mercy of landladies, Andersen dragged his ever-increasing and 
Atlantean load jealously about with him wherever he went. During 
the last years of his life he ever and anon bethought him of this heap 
of material, the earliest fragments of which dated as far back as his 
childhood, and he made repeated efforts to put it into working order 
himself. But no sooner did he plunge into one of the vast and musty 
chests, than he evoked so many ghosts of his past life, so many 
fascinating and bewildering memories, that he was fain to read scrap 
after scrap, letter after letter, with the tears gathering to his eyes; 
and when he was called away to other matters, the task lay as 
unattempted as ever. Once or twice he did seriously set himself to 
prepare the papers for his future biographer, but in each case the 
pressure of poetic inspiration, which was never long separated from 
him, forced him on its return to quit these labours for the more 
obvious duty of authorship. Hence, when Herr Collin came into 
possession of the MSS., and became desirous of using them, he found 
himself quite unable to cope alone with such a distracting mass. He 
called to his assistance two men of letters, intimate friends of the 
deceased, Herr C. 8. A. Bille, and the young companion of Andersen’s 
later travels, Herr Nikolaj Bogh. But the three gentlemen soon 
found that they had no light labour before them. It was a peculiarity 
of Andersen to preserve every scrap of paper with something like the 
superstition of an Oriental, who will not destroy any fragment lest it 
should happen to contain the name of Allah. Even when the com- 
munication was one personally distressing or humiliating to him, 
Andersen scrupled to destroy it, and it was eventually hidden in the 
great common heap. But if the mass of papers so bequeathed was a 
tedious one to overhaul, it certainly gave opportunities for the com- 
pilation of an admirable biography of the poet. Such advantages, 
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probably, no biographer has ever had before, for although many 
eminent persons have collected particulars of their own life as exact, 
or almost as exact, as these of Andersen’s, yet no one but he, and 
perhaps Rousseau, have had the naiveté or the candour to preserve 
the dark with the bright, the ignominious incidents of their career no 
less truthfully than the honourable. In the pure and beautiful career 
of Andersen, to be sure, there was nothing to conceal except a few 
innocent gaucheries, a few amusing outbursts of temper and wounded 
vanity. As a first step towards the production of that exhaustive 
biography that we may sooner or later expect, Messrs. Bille and 
Bogh have selected what seemed to them most important and cha- 
racteristic from the bulk of the correspondence. In 1877 they 
published the letters written to Andersen (‘ Breve til Hans Christian 
Andersen,’ Reitzel, Copenhagen), and in 1878 they supplemented this 
by two thick volumes of letters from Andersen (‘ Breve fra Hans 
Christian Andersen,’ Reitzel, Copenhagen). These collections deserve 
to be known outside the narrow circle of Danish readers, and we 
propose to give some extracts from them in the following pages. 

Among the letters written to the poet, those addressed to him by 
his mother are of especial interest. They throw quite a new light 
upon her character. In later life Andersen was accustomed a little 
to depreciate his mother. The poetic temperament and early death 
of his father threw a sort of romantic halo around Andersen’s memory 
of him, while the coarse ways and rough uneducated exterior of his 
mother, wounded somewhat his vanity and susceptibility. In his 
own account of his childhood, he, quite unconsciously, contrives to 
give us the impression that his mother was dull and shrewish. We 
are not attracted to her by his account of her. But in these letters 
she comes out in a new light. It must be recollected that she never 
learned to write and that she dictated all her letters to one of those 
amanuenses who get a scanty livelihood by writing for the poor. 
Unfortunately none of her very earliest~letters seem to have been 
preserved: the earliest is dated 1822, when her son was seventeen, 
and had already been some time in Copenhagen. 


“ Odense, 12th December, 1822. 

“ My DEAR, GooD Son—I thank you very much for your affectionate 
letter of Saturday ; I don’t know the date. But I am happy to see that 
you remember what year it is: and you write it plain enough for a half- 
blind person to see without spectacles. You reproach me about various 
things in your letter, that you cannot properly understand me, and you 
think that I complain of this and the other that I ought not, and I can’t 
say that you are quite wrong about that; for the people that hitherto have 
written for me have not always quite understood me, and so have often 
written after their own devices what I in my simplicity have taken to be 
very good and reasonable, and so in my ignorance I have blamed my son, 
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which I ought not to have done. No, son, I have nothing to reproach you 
with, and my highest and best wish is that God may lead you on the way 
you are now treading, and give you strength, happiness, hope and courage 
to pursue it to the end... Youare nowa beginner; that you will be 
industrious and deserve the kindness of your protectors, I do not doubt; 
but I will beg you this: do not lose your way in this great gulf of learning, 
but use your time sensibly, and think each thing out well for itself, and do 
not gallop before you can walk—that is my motherly counsel to you; and 
when you have learned some one thing thoroughly, then it will be time 
enough to talk big about doing honour to literature and adorning public 
taste. You will feel this yourself, my son ; if not now, in time you will... 
From your great patrons I have no message to send you; for I have not 
spoken with one of them, nor has Mr. Schou written any letter for me, as 
you suppose. Those grand gentlemen I am not going to visit; they may 
be good people enough in their way, but a poor woman like me, everybody 
knows, is just sent away with a good-natured smile. My good Christian, 
learn to know men, and do not be so proud of your own little I, for it is 
not yet of much importance; but learn to be grateful and humble, and 
then everything will go well with you in the world.” 


This was good sense and good counsel; and it is noticeable that 
the shrewd old woman had already put her finger on her son’s one 
grave fault, his inordinate vanity, and pride in what she calls his 
“own little I.” She showed no less perspicacity in writing directly 
that she heard of Collin’s kindness to her son: “ You need now have 
no more anxiety for the present or the future, for he is a man who 
can and will do great things for you.” One more extract will show 
the condition of the home at Odense, when Andersen was just 
beginning to be an author at Copenhagen. His mother writes :— 


“T have written to you by young Lohmann, and I cannot understand 
why you have not answered for so long. I am very much grieved about it, 
and almost think illness must be the cause of your forgetfulness, and it is 
very wrong of you indeed to wound my tender, feeling, motherly heart 
with your long silence, for you know that I, if you will only think it over, 
never have denied you anything, however difficult it has been for me to 
procure it. And in those days you could be easily pleased, for you were 
contented with a few potatoes ... Your ‘Ghost at Palnatoke’s Grave,’ 
wu tale, and ‘ Alfsol,’ a tragedy, I have asked for at Hemfrel’s shop, and 
wanted to borrow it, but he refused it to me, as it was so costly, namely 
eight marks, which I could not afford to pay for it ; but possibly you, as the 
author, could perhaps get a copy. If so, I should be very grateful to you.” 


As late as 1833, when Andersen was twenty-eight, and a tolerably 
successful author, his mother’s letters reveal a curious thoughtlessness 
on his part. She says :— 


“ You write, good Christian, that I must let you know if I have not 
been yet to see the comedy ; but how could I doso? For without paying 
I could not go, and to give money to go I cannot possibly do, asa poor 
woman, for every farthing I get has to be spent on the necessities of life 
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and not on its enjoyments. I hear every now and then that your books 
are praised in the newspapers, which delights me. 

That last Christmas you amused yourself so much, and received so many 
presents, cannot but please me too. As for myself, under the circum- 
stances I am pretty well, thank God; I go now every day to Miss 
Lohmann’s, where I am very comfortable; but I receive no money, but a 
little clothing, what can be spared, and now and then I get some washing 
to do. Dear Christian, as the market is now open, and I am extremely in 
want of a pair of shoes and a petticoat, that I may go decently to the 
Lord’s table, I beg you, if possible, before the market closes to send me a 
little, and if possible rather more than usual, that I may buy myself a 
pair of shoes and a petticoat, for I need them very much . . . I have made 


w nice jacket out of the coat you sent me, so that now I hope to keep the 
cold out a little better.” 


A few weeks after this querulous letter reached him, Andersen 
started on his three years’ tour in Europe, a journey which was to be 
absolutely critical in the history of his development. Although he 
was in his twenty-ninth year, he was still so inexperienced and child- 
like, that his friends stuffed the pockets of the ship’s captain with 
letters to be delivered to him piecemeal upon the voyage. Here 
is one of these notes, dictated by a rare delicacy of sympathy :— 


“ DEAR FRIEND—I suddenly got the idea that it might please you to 
receive a letter from me before you reached Hamburg, and when you could 
not expect to get a letter. What have I to write to you about? Nothing! 
In this moment I cannot collect my thoughts; believe me, I am deeply 
dejected at your going away; I shall miss you dreadfully. I shall miss 
not seeing you as usual come jumping up to my room to chat with me, 
especially on Thursday I shall miss you from your place at dinner; yes, 
I know it, your feeling of loss must be greater still, because you are alone ; 
but as truly as it is a consolation to know that there are friends at home 
thinking about one, so truly you have this consolation, for we are all 
constantly and lovingly remembering you. Good-bye, my dear, dear 
friend! God grant that we may see one another again, happy and merry, 
in two years’ time. Your 


“EB. Connin.” 


Turning to the other collection, that of letters from Andersen, 
we find one of the same period which forms an extraordinary com- 
mentary upon his condition of mind and temperament. The first 
poetical result of his exile was the composition of ‘Agnete; or, the 
Merman,’ a poem which he wrote at Le Loch, a village in the Jura. 
He sent this work, which was in some respects an advance upon his 
previous works, but still very jejune in style, home to Copenhagen 
to be published, and it did not enjoy any success. When he com- 
menced the following letter to his friend, Miss Henriette Wulff, 
he was not aware of this latter fact. In his biography he gives 
some account of the frenzy of depression into which his temporary 
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failure plunged him, but he had forgotten how very angry he 
really was. 


“Rome, New Year’s Eve, 11 p.m., 1833. 

“My FAITHFUL SistER JETTE—This is the last evening of the 
year and my thoughts are all with you! I have torn myself away from 
my countrymen, of whom I always have enough, and I am in my little 
room, dreaming that I am with you: for at home it is winter, eternal 
winter, and I will not fancy myself there. This evening I ought to have 
dined with my countrymen ; but I got away, went into the Church of the 
Jesuits, that blazed with lights; the Te Deum pealed from three organs, 
each in a corner of the church; the voices answered one another; it 
was a sea of melody that roared above me. The crowd knelt down and 
my heart knelt with them, for I was marvellously moved. How much 
this departing year has brought me! At its beginning it let me dream 
a passion that never will be satisfied for me. He who is neither handsome 
nor rich never wins a woman’s heart. It let me fly out into the wide 
world to see the great crater, Paris, where the vine of freedom grows; 
let me cast a look at earnest Switzerland, and the bright blossoming Italy, 
where the gods stand chilled to stone, but as beautiful as when they were 
alive—where everything is more beautiful than Mignon has sung it for us. 
Oh, how happy I should be if I had you here! I would give a year of my 
life for it! Here is summer, eternal summer! The laurel-trees are green, 
the oranges glow, and new flowers shed their perfume through the leaves ; 
at home lies the snow, at home hangs the fog, and human beings are so 
cold, so clever! ... Do not misunderstand me; I love my friends, I hang 
upon my dear ones with my life and soul; even here in Paradise I should 
die if I knew I should never see them again; but I shudder to think 
of the eternul winter and the eternal twaddle which now will press upon 
me doubly, as I shall no longer feel myself at home among them... 
Alas! it is certain that this is the last and only New Year’s Eve that I 
shall ever spend on this side the Apennines; yet, God be thanked that 
I have been here once. I shall miss it; but my heart is used to missing, 
and perhaps I shall sing the sweeter for the loss... . Sleep well, and 
thank you for all the good consolation and sisterly thought you have 
given me in the past year. God reward you for it.” 


“ Postscript (eight days later). 

“A letter from home has utterly dejected me, but now I have tolerably 
well recovered my equilibrium. They tell me about the critique in the 
‘Monthly Magazine’; they have sent me every bitter utterance of the 
press; I know how ‘ Agnete’ is condemned—‘it is a mediocre production’ 
—‘ smeared together ’—‘ desperately misshapen ’—‘it would be a kindness 
if my friends had kept it back!’ All seem to be enemies to my muse 
at home. Allis over! But now I have drunk off the poison, which my 
Jriends hold out to me! It is wonderful, within so few days, to hear that 
my mother is dead, my honour lost, my hopes false bubbles; my self- 
confidence, all the heart for fighting and working, is killed in me—I am 
dull to everything, there is now nothing more to lose. In old days I 
could weep for a lesser pain, now I am quite wonderfully strong, and yet, 
you say, I grieve you with my sorrow. No, no, let us talk of Italy, 
glorious Italy, which I now soon must leave. In September you are sure 
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to see me; you will find a brother in me; never shall I plague you again 
as I used to do; in thought we will fly together over the Apennines, away 
from the fogs, and the clever, reasonable human beings whom I despise. 
O dear, dear Jette, what it is to be poor: I have lost my faith in myself and 
in mankind! Every single friend, every one—and so it must be the truth 
they tell me—declares ‘ Agnete,’ and everything that I have written, to 
be—mediocre. You do not know what and how they have told me this! 
But away, away from all that! I am still in Italy. At home there are 
waiting for me months and years enough of sorrow. 

“Thorwaldsen shows me great kindness, and so do my countrymen 
here; but I am longing to get away; it does me harm to associate with 
so many Danes, and so in a few weeks I shall go off to Naples, see 
Vesuvius, Salerno, and Pxstum, that will be the most southerly point 
I shall reach; in May I must leave Italy for ever, and the thought of the 
rest of the journey gives me no pleasure: I shall be going towards the 
north, towards home, where only one fit place remains open for me, and 
that is a few feet of ground in the churchyard. Farewell! 

“From your Brother. 


“Speak to no one of my sorrow, or of the cruelty men show me!” 


This queer letter, with all its childish egotism and womanly 
sensibility, is one of the most interesting documents which this cor- 
respondence reveals to us. This was the starting-point of a certain 
course of action which Andersen had lorg thought about, but which 
from the writing of this letter he definitely and consciously pursued— 
a kind of voluntary moral exile from his fatherland. It is wonder- 
fully true that we have but to say a thing to begin to believe it, and 
Andersen had no sooner set down his anger against his countrymen 
in so many words, than the feeling which had hitherto been a mere 
ebullition of pique and disappointment, became a grave and settled 
conviction. For a quarter of a century, at least, he did not pretend 
to forgive Denmark for its cruelty to him, and he exerted himself, 
with marvellous success, to build up a reputation outside the limits 
of his own country, until at last he became more considered as a 
Danish writer in every part of Europe than just in Denmark itself, 
a very singular and paradoxical position for a writer to be in. The 
first foreign country that he conquered in his progress was Sweden, 
and his own account of the victory is very entertaining :— 


“(Lund ], 23rd April, 1840. 

“In the evening I was invited to tea by a widow lady, who had very 
handsome daughters, and is considered one of the most cultivated women in 
the town. Whenit was nearly eight o’clock, the poet Strandberg came and 
said that I must hurry to get ready, as in half an hour the students would 
come and give me a hurrah. I assure you I shivered with nervousness. 
I begged to have it put off, as I was still so young, and had done so little ; 
but he said that it was all fixed. Oh! how I waited like a poor guilty 
sinner! When the clock struck eight—oh, I shall never forget that Good 
Friday evening !—the widow lady said: ‘Here comes the University. I 
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looked out, and the street was full of people; the students, some hundreds 
of them, came marching and singing; they made a circle round the house; 
[ had to go out upon the steps, and as soon as I showed myself, the whole 
troop bared their heads; it made a very strong impression upon me; my 
knees almost gave way. A certain Magister Cronholm stepped up to me 
and said that they greeted me. I had by my novels drawn tighter the 
bond between the neighbour-countries, and taught the Swedes to know 
our habits and customs; I was the poet who had reached their hearts ; my 
‘Improvisatore’ had brought the South to them, and in ‘The Mulatto’ 
I had expressed the great idea of the age, the victory of the spirit. ‘So 
here we sons of the spirit come and kneel before our master.’ Upon that 
they all shouted ‘Hurrah!’ three times. ‘Gentlemen,’ I answered, ‘you 
show mean honour that I do not deserve; I shall, however, strivé in a 
coming work to express the love I feel for Sweden. May I beso fortunate 
as in a future work to repay a little of the debt I owe you. Thank you— 
my most sincere thanks.’ Then the hurrahs broke out again, and Cron- 
holm shouted: ‘ When all Europe calls to the great poet, H. C. Andersen, 
do not forget that the students in Lund were the first who publicly 
brought you the homage you deserve!’ ‘ You showme toomuch honour,’ 
Isaid; ‘I dare not take the homage otherwise than as a tribute to my 
nation...’ They shouted ‘Hurrah’ three times more, and then they 
went away singing. When I got back to my room I was quite exhausted ! 
My feeling during the whole performance was ‘ God, let me write a book 
that will show that I am a true, great poet;’ but I felt my powerlessness 
as never before.” 


Ifis reputation soon after this spread to Germany, and thence 
over the whole of Europe. Only seven years later he found himself 
féted in English society, always the last to perceive the advent of 
a foreign star in the literary heavens. His description of London 
contains some specially naive and humorous points. Here is his 
account of his first interview with Dickens :— 


“ Brusbury House, near London, 22nd July, 1847. ~ 

“,.. Jenny Lind lives in the same end of the town asI do, yet quite a full 
Danish mile from me; she has a house of her own, with a neat little garden. I 
dined with her the only evening that I have been free, and heard her in 
‘Sonnambula,’ where she really is unparalleled; the audience wept and 
shouted . . . Iam considered personally like Jenny Lind;at* this moment 
the highest of compliments. I send you the ‘Literary Gazette,’ where 
you can read about us; translate it for Councillor Koch—I know he is one 
of my most sympathetic friends. I have also cut my portrait for you out 
of ‘ Mary Howitt’s Journal;’ it hangs in all the shop windows in London. 
Yes, it is incredible how much my writings are known and read in 
England and Scotland, and they say I am regularly studied among the 
people. At home they have no suspicion of all this, or rather the Danes 
will take no notice of it—they have their own poets. I am absolutely 
certain that though all the Dutch, French and English papers have 
spoken 80 genially about me, not a single Danish newspaper has referred 
to it. But I will not plague you with clouds, when I live and breathe 
nothing but sunshine. Yesterday I dined with Lady Blessington; she 
has a large house, and in almost every room there hangs a portrait of 
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Napoleon; in the dining-room he hangs in oil-colours, as large as life, and 
illuminated by a great lamp. Napoleon in a glory upon the walls! And 
who do you think was my neighbour at table? Wellington’s eldest son! 
Before we sat down to eat, Lady Blessington gave me the English edition 
of ‘The Wonder-story of my Life,’ and asked me to write my name in it. 
While I was writing a man came into the room, exactly like the portrait 
we have all seen, a man who for my sake had come up to town, and had 
written ‘I must see Andersen!’ When he had greeted the company, I 
rose from the writing-table and ran to him; we took each other by both 
hands, we looked into one another’s eyes, laughed and shouted; we knew 
each other so well, although it was the first time that we met,—for it 
was Charles Dickens! He answers to the very best anticipations I had 
formed of him. Outside the house there is a lovely verandah running the 
whole breadth of the house; vine-leaves and roses hang like a curtain out 
over the pilasters ; here there are gay-plumaged birds, and below, a garden 
and a green meadow, green as one only sees it in England; out here 
we stood and talked, talked English; but he understood me, and I him. 


Bulwer has sent mea greeting, but I have not seen him: he is in the 
country.” 


The acquaintance so formed with Dickens ripened into a life-long 
friendship, although Dickens was not at all blind to the eccentricities 
and exquisite personal funniness of his Danish guest. He told 
Andersen that his house at Gad’s Hill was “full of admiring and 
affectionate friends of yours, varying from three feet high to five 
feet nine,” and he wrote him charming letters of which this is a very 


pleasant specimen, interesting from the point of view both of the 
writer and the recipient :— 


“ Gad’s Hill Place, 2nd September, 1857. 

“ My DEAR ANDERSEN—I havebeen away from here—at Manchester 
—which is the cause of this slow and late reply to your two welcome 
letters. 

“You are in your own home again by this time, happy to see its familiar 
face, I do not doubt, and happy in being received with open arms by all 
good Danish men, women, and children. 

“Everything here goes on as usual. Baby (too large for his name this 
long while!) calls ‘auntie’ all over the house, and the dogs come dancing 
about us, and go running down the green lanes before us, as they used to 
do when you were here. But the days are shorter, and the evenings 
darker, and when we go up to the Monument to see the sunset, we are 
obliged to go directly after dinner, and it gets dark while we are up there; 
and as we pass the grim dog, who rattles his chain, we can hardly see his 
dim old eyes, as we feed him with biscuit. The workmen, who have been 
digging in that well in the stable-yard so long, have found a great spring 
of clear bright water, and they got rather drunk when they found it (not 
with the water, but with some gin I gave them), and then they packed up 
their tools and went away, and now the big dog and the raven have all that 
place to themselves. The corn-fields that were golden, when you were here, 
are ploughed up brown ; the hops are being picked ; the leaves on the trees 
are just beginning to turn, and the rain is falling as I write, very sadly, 
very steadily. 
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“We have just closed our labour in remembrance of poor Jerrold, and 
we have raised for his widow and daughter two thousand pounds. On 
Monday I am going away with Collins, for a fortnight or so, into odd 
corners of England, to write some descriptions for ‘Household Words.’ 
When I come back, I shall find them dining here by lamplight. And when 
I come back, I will write to you again. 

“T never meet any of my friends whom you saw here but they always 
say: ‘How’s Andersen? where’s Andersen?’ and I draw imaginary 
pictures where you are, and declare that you desired to be heartily re- 
membered to them. They are always pleased to be told this. I told old 
Jerdan so the other day, when he wrote to me asking when he was to come 
and see you! 

“ All the house send you their kind regards. Baby says you shall not be 
put out of the window when you come back. I have read ‘ To be or not to 
be,’ and think it a very fine book, full of great purpose admirably wrought 
out, a book in every way worthy of its great author. Good-bye, dear 
Andersen. Affectionately your friend, 

“CHARLES DICKENS.” 


But, although Dickens felt a genuine attachment to, and admiration 
of Andersen, it is known that he was far from being blind to his 
extraordinary eccentricities: his habit of jumping about ; his tendency 
to mix port, claret, aud sherry into one glass, and sip them off 
slowly, saying, as he stroked his stomach, “That good for him”; his 
child-like way of throwing himself on the mercy of other people 
when the very smallest obstacle to comfort presented itself; and, not 
least, his wonderfully “casual” way of letting his correspondence 
take care of itself. His friends in Denmark were equally aware of 
all these funny little foibles, and here is a letter of great humour 
from the witty poet, Henrik Hertz, author of ‘King Réné’s 
Daughter ; ’— 


“2nd April, 1858. 
“ Accept my heartiest thanks, dear friend, for the gift of your new 
‘Fairy Tales.’ 

“But do explain to me this new system of conveyance that you have 
invented for your parcels of books and letters. If it is as safe as it is 
convenient I shall certainly adopt it at once. Yesterday in the middle 
of the day two soldiers called here and put into my hands a parcel ad- 
dressed to me, which they both had found in the street in Nyhavn and 
therefore both wished to deliver. It was very fortunate that it was only 
found by two such conscientious people; for if a company had been 
going by, no doubt the whole troop would have felt it a duty to come 
marching up to me. I can quite understand how it was: you threw the 
packet out of window on the chance that some sympathetic soul or other 
would take it to its destination. But can one really here in the town 
treat books and letters as if they were children or paper kites, that can 
be thrown out in the certainty that somebody will take them on where 
they ought to go? Ought one to wait and watch till somebody comes 
and takes the packet up, or can one composedly go away at once? And 
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are you sure that the practice is not in any way immoral or against 
the law P 

“ T could go on asking all sorts of questions, for I am quite fascinated 
by this new way of forwarding things. I have a devilish big packet that 
is to be taken to Randers by a skipper; but if I were only sure that 
it would go safely if I just threw it out of window, like a kite, why I 
should save myself the trouble. 

“ But in any case, I hope that everyone to whom such a discovery is 
sent, may, on opening the package, see such a charming contents as I did 
then. Your affectionate 

“HENRIK HERTz. 

“P.S.—Excuse my sending you this letter in the old-fashioned way. 

But I am not yet experienced in the new.” 


A more serious weakness in Andersen, his inability to endure 
criticism, or to acknowledge the critic’s right to touch his work at 
all, is commented on with striking tact and delicacy in a letter 
from “Dr. Georg Brandes, the eminent historian of literature, 
whose. volume on Lord Beaconsfield has just been translated for the 
English public. Brandes, was just publishing, for the first time, 
that valuable critical, study on Andersen which is now to be found 
in n his volume of ‘ Characteristics.’ 

: “Copenhagen, 19th July, 1869. 

" “DEAR Srr—Thanks for your kind letter. It was a real pleasure 
to me to see that you have taken my little essay in bonam partem. It was 
written with a good intention, but I have so long been accustomed to be 
rewarded by anything rather than thanks for what I write, that I was not 


‘at all’sure how.you.would take it. 


“My? last article will appear on Sunday. It is of the same length 
as the others. , It attempts to put the development of your genius in a 
clear: light. 

“What I wrote about your relation to criticism was perfectly serious ; 
but I am not the less fond of you on that account. You have injured the 
position’ of ‘a critic in this little undeveloped country excessively, and 
it was not an’easy position before; you have done all you dould to spread 
the idea that envy is his inspiration, and that he goes about with a belt 
of serpents round his waist. I do not consider that in your stories you 
have made any clear distinction between good and bad criticism. The 
critic is for you the ‘reasoner,’ the sterile and useless critic-aster. But 
yet there exists both an historical and a philosophical esthetic science, 
which cannot endure that so many scribblers and braggarts should boast 
of the favours of the Muse, although they have never loosed her girdle. 
The true inspiration of the wsthetic critic is the flexible sympathy with 
which he alternately identifies himself with the most contrary minds, and 
minds of the. most contrary nations. By the power of this sympathy he 
attempts to feel again all the feelings that have lain at the basis of works 
of literature. A critic is a person who understands how to read, and who 
teaches others to read. It is an emphatic.statement of this fact which 
I miss in your works, otherwise so precious to me. You stand on a 
pedestal in literature from which every word makes a thousand echoes. 
That you yourself have suffered under an insipid, unjust, and sometimes 
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even loutish criticism, I know well; I myself, who, Heaven knows, in no 
other respect compare myself with you, have suffered under a similar 
one, and my expressed opinion as a free-thinker has and will in future 
expose me to more attacks than you have or ever can be assailed by. But 
it appears to me that you, in bitterness at what you have personally 
endured, have done injustice to the cultivators of a whole science. There- 
fore it was that I wrote what I did write. I quite allow that you have 
made a difference between severe and kindly judgment, but it seems to me 
that you have not drawn the line correctly. There is only one line, that 
between true and false, earnest and malignant criticism, and this latter 


the public, especially when supported by a great authority, only too easily 
confounds with the former. 


“But here is my hand; nothing is further from me than to bear ill-will 
against you, to whom I owe a true intellectual enrichment. I have tried to do 
my little part in making people see what it is that Denmark possesses in you. 
If I have succeeded, I am well content. Once more, thank you! Thank 
you, especially, for your kind wishes for my future. I, who know my 
powers, know that it will neither be great nor brilliant; but I do hope 
that it may be of some use to our literature and that I may not disappear 
entirely without leaving a mark behind me. Your attached 


“ GrorG BRANDES.” 


The earlier collection, from which this interesting letter is taken, 
contains a great many letters which throw interesting light on 
their authors, if scarcely on Andersen. The correspondence from 
Fredrika Bremer displays the sentimental sweetness, gentle wit, and 
delicate style of the great Swedish novelist in a striking way. Her 
introduction to Andersen was very curious. On his first visit to 
Sweden, as he was standing on the deck of the steamer in the Gita 
Canal, he remarked to the captain that his dearest hope in coming 
to Sweden was to see Fredrika Bremer. He was told that he would 
do well to resign this hope at once, for the lady was on the Continent. 
At the next town at which the steamer stopped, however, a little shy 
personage got in, and the captain, hurrying to Andersen, said: 
“You're in luck: for that’s Miss Bremer who has just come on 
board.” Andersen lost no time in presenting himself to her, but, 
unfortunately, she had never heard of him, and was only stifily civil. 
Upon this, Andersen produced one of his own volumes, and presented 
it to her. She disappeared, and, after an hour or two, came up on 
deck again with a very beaming face, and said: “I know you now!” 
The acquaintance, thus oddly made, ripened into a life-long friendship. 
Very much as Andersen in his youth came to Fredrika Bremer, the 
Norwegian novelist Bjérnsen came to Andersen in his old age. 
The letters from Bjérnsen which are here printed are very charac- 
teristic of that egotistical and turbulent man of genius. He pours 
his tributes at Andersen’s feet without the least reticence, and 
responds with stormy affection to the old Danish poet’s cordiality. 
He exclaims: “I loye you! I love you!” He weeps as he reads 
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Andersen’s poei.s, and all this vivacity is mixed up, into the oddest 
and the most Bjérnsen-like way, with domestic details about his 
wife and children, with political theories and denunciations of public 
men, and with schemes for all sorts of poetical production. The 
letters from people of distinction outside Scandinavia are not as 
numerous as the foreign reader would wish. Andersen corresponded 
with literary persons in every capital of Europe, and we can but 
suppose that the desire to make the books attractive to a home 
audience has prevented the editors from borrowing from this rich 
store. From Andersen’s wide circle of eminent friends in Germany, 
some interesting letters from Robert Schumann about the composition 
of music to the poems called ‘Gliicksblume’ are alone given. In 
the English section Charles Dickens contributes several interesting 
letters, but no other Englishman, although a good deal of space is 
needlessly taken up by printing the letters written to Andersen by 
a little Scotch girl, whose correspondence is neither very amusing 
nor particularly pretty in tone. A series of very pleasant letters 
from Madame Goldschmidt remind us that her long stay in England 
has not destroyed the purity of Jenny Lind’s Swedish style; and 
remind us, also, of that charming little story that Andersen was so 
fond of telling: how, one Christmas Eve he found himself in a little 
country town in Germany, where he had no acquaintance but Jenny 
Lind, who happened to be passing through the town in the opposite 
direction; and how he and Jenny Lind and her maid set up a 
Christmas-tree together, and celebrated their Scandinavian yule by 
telling stories and talking of their friends at home. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that these two collections of 
correspondence tend in any great measure to modify our conception 
of the poet’s character. Andersen was a man of singularly trans- 
parent nature, and he scarcely laid pen to paper without naively 
revealing some one or other of his idiosyncracies; and, besides the 
revelations of himself which he made in his ‘Fairy Tales’ and his novels, 
his dramas and his books of travel, he wrote ‘The Wonder-story of 
my Life,’ one of the most beautiful pieces of autobiography ever 
composed. Unfortunately, what new points are revealed in these 
letters are mostly weaknesses, none of them in any way serious 
indeed, but little tiresome vanities and jealousies, the proofs of which 
Andersen’s own simplicity and candour prevented him from destroy- 
ing. It is true that the editors deserve our thanks for giving us one 
amusing piece of self-analysis, which has, properly speaking, no place 
in their collection, but which we should be very sorry to miss. Among 
Andersen’s papers was found a little leaf in his handwriting, but 
without date, giving a minute phrenological description of his person. 
According to this analysis, he discovered in himself a great deal of 
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love for children, of attachment, of humour, and of the desire to 
please ; very little amativeness, or destructiveness, or love of acquiring 
money; no sense of mechanism, a fair amount of self-esteem, and a 
very large‘share of good nature. Justice and reverence were but 
moderately developed, while hope was large, and ideality very large. 
He found in himself a great sense for the marvellous, and a great 
sense for words and languages. Wit was very large, causality large, 
locality tolerably large, sense of colour very small. Music in great 
excess was balanced by a mediocre feeling for form. The reader 
will smile at these nice distinctions, but they are evidently made with 
care and sincerity, and they are not without value in estimating the 
character of the great author. 


E. W. G. 
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Che Return of Aphrodite. 


Deer in Cythera a cave, 
Pealing a thunderous pan, 

Roars, as the shivering wave 
Whitens the purple Adgean : 

There to astonish the globe, 
Terrible, beautiful, mighty, 

Clad with desire as a robe, 
Rose Aphrodite. 





Never again upon earth 
Like her arose any other; 
Got without labour or birth, 
Sprung without father or mother: 
Zeus from his aery home, 
Seeing the roseate water 
Lift her aloft on its foam, 
Hailed her his daughter, 


Sweet was her shape, and is now; 
Sweeter the breath of her kisses ; 
Delicate ivory brow; 
Wealth of ambrosial tresses ; 
Mouth that no favour denies; 
Cheek that no ardour abashes 
Languishing eyelids and eyes, 
Languishing lashes. 


Seeing her luminous face 
Shine as the ocean that bore her, 
Every nation and race 
Worshipped her, falling before her: 
Chaplets they culled for her fane, 
Fairer than any can cull us; 
Greece gave her Sappho’s refrain, 
Rome her Catullus. 
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Soft was the sound of their lyre, 
Luscious their lay without cloying, 
Till as a billow of fire, 
Crushing, consuming, destroying 
Wasting her wines in their spleen, 
Spilling her costly cosmetics, 
Swept the implacable, lean 
Horde of ascetics. 


Darkness they spread over earth, 
Sorrow and fasting of faces ; 

Mute was the music of mirth, 
Hushed was the chorus of Graces : 

Back to the womb of the wave, 
Terrible, beautiful, mighty, 

Back with the boons that she gave, 
Sank Aphrodite. 


Down the abysses of time 
Rolled the unchangeable ages, 
Reft of the glory of rhyme, 
Graven in passionate pages: 
Sad was the measure, and cold, 
Dead to the language of kisses ; 
Sadly the centuries rolled 
Down the abysses. 


Now in the ends of the earth 
Tenderer singers and sweeter, 
Smit with a ravening dearth, 
Cry on the goddess and greet her: 
Cry with their rapturous eyes 
Flashing the fire of emotion ; 
Call her again to arise 
Fresh from the ocean. 


Hot as of old are their songs, 
Breathing of odorous tresses, 

Murmur of amorous tongues, 
Ardour of fervid caresses ; 

Trilled with a tremulous mouth 
Into the ear of the comer, 

Warm as the breath of the South, 
Soft as the summer. 
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Under the depth of the wave, 
Hearing their passionate numbers, 
Piercing her innermost cave, 
Waken her out of her slumbers, 
Soothed with the sound of their stain, 
Beautiful, merciful, mighty, 
Back to the nations again 
Comes Aphrodite. 


G. A. 
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Che Portrait of a Painter by Himself. 


By Lapy POLLOCK. 





Parr III. 


Ir is difficult to determine whether a painful doubt or a bitter reality 
is harder to bear; it was the fate of Nelly Reynolds to experience 
both, for when her perplexity was ended, a heavy sorrow took its 
place. She herself declined to take any step to investigate the truth ; 
she absolutely refused to write to her friend ; but it happened that her 
friend wrote to her, informing her of the event which had seemed an 
impossibility. Sophie de la Roche had been secretly engaged for a 
whole year to Victor Huguenay; they had met at a friend’s country 
house ; at the end of three days’ acquaintance they had each made up 
their mind. Sophie’s grandmother, hearing of the flirtation, instantly 
recalled her, exhorting her to beware of a man who had no pedigree 
to show, and no armorial bearings. 

The matter ended in a concealed betrothal ; Sophie relied upon the 
changes of time to effect a change in her position, and so soon as 
Victor became famous, and as she herself became legally entitled to 
her inheritance from her father, she confessed herself to her grand- 
mother. It was difficult for a Madame de la Roche who had become 
Madame Ponsin, to hold out consistently against this marriage: she 
gave way, not indeed heartily and pleasantly, but with a grumbling 
submission. The marriage would probably take place soon, as Bellevue 
could no longer be an agreeable home. Sophie had often longed to 
tell Nelly all about it, but Victor had cautioned her, reminding her 
how much danger there was in any confidence when complete secrecy 
was a necessity. Yet he himself, when he was introduced to Miss 
Reynolds, had found it hard to abstain from speaking ; he longed for 
the sympathy which he knew he should obtain from her. He found 
in her countenance a world of tenderness; he heard of her charming 
qualities on all sides; and as the chosen friend of the woman he adored 
she was already dear to him. 

Such were the contents of the letter which Nelly put into her 
aunt’s hands three days after the trying reception at Madame de 
Montmorin’s. 

Lady Reynolds devoured its contents in the first instance, and then 
read it over slowly a second time, as if hoping for some loophole of 
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escape. Finding none, she burst into a storm of tears, while Nelly 
watched her in rigid stillness, sitting silent with no change of 
countenance, nor any kind of movement, till Millicent ceased to weep ; 
then she said in accents that sounded dry and hard : 

“Don’t ery; tears can do no good. Above all, Millicent, don’t 
speak to me of these things. Silence I can bear, not speech; leave 
me for two days alone in my room, afterwards I will come back ; and 
give me that letter, I have to answer it.” 

Lady Reynolds gave it, and extended her arms longing to enclose 
Nelly in a fond embrace, but Miss Reynolds, afraid of any demonstration 
of emotion, retreated, and left the room without another word or sign. 

This forced composure in one who was ofan impulsive and overflow- 
ing nature was alarming, and Lady Reynolds, frightened and exhausted, 
fell to weeping again as soon as she found herself alone ; so absorbed 
was she, that she did not hear the announcement of Lord Helicon, 
who stood facing her before she even looked up. The sight of her 
distress awakened in him feelings long since subdued ; he took her 
small hand and, folding it in his, he said: “Oh, my friend, my dear 
Lady Reynolds, tell me what is grieving you so greatly.” 

Lady Reynolds gently withdrew her hand and, wiping her eyes, 
begged him to sit down and listen. Lord Helicon drew his chair a 
little nearer to her than was perhaps strictly necessary, and gave her 
all his attention. When she concluded, he assured her that she took 
the matter too much to heart. Nelly’s imagination was struck with 
the genius of Huguenay, but he doubted her heart being deeply 
engaged ; she would recover, he didn’t doubt that. She would recover, 
and who could say now that there was no chance for Delorme. 

“ Delorme,” said Lady Reynolds, “is banished from us. He has 
never been near us since that night. Sensitive, of a jealous nature, 
of affections deep and exclusive, he will certainly remain away ; the 
iron has entered into his soul.” 

“So much the better,” said Lord Helicon, “it is his best chance 4 
but let us discuss the present rather than the future, let us think 
what is best now for Miss Reynolds.” 

After some further conversation it was decided that Nelly, if possible, 
should appear at Lady Reynolds’s next Friday reception, in order to put 
an end to any malignant gossip which might proceed from the St. 
Aignan coterie ; after this, Lord Helicon was inspired with a brilliant 
idea. Had not Lady Reynolds an old friend at Fontainebleau in 

General de Chaulieu, and might she not therefore with an ostensible 
reason remove to Fontainebleau for a time, and thus give Miss 
Reynolds a release from the chatter of Paris with change of air and 
scene ? 


Lady Reynolds caught at the proposal and hoped Lord Helicon 
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would come to see them there sometimes. Gladly he would have 
done so, he replied, but he was going to London on business—in fact, 
about his comedy, which he should perhaps bring out before long. 
Lady Reynolds betrayed her regret, for her countenance never could 
be untruthful, and Lord Helicon was gratified ; he promised to write 
to her and she pledged herself to send faithful accounts to him of 
Nelly, and of all that passed. There was a moment’s pause before the 
final good-bye, and then Lady Reynolds held out her hand. Lord 
Helicon stooped and kissed it; he took his departure with evident 
reluctance. 

When the Friday evening came, Nelly defeated the hopes of those 
who expected to see her in a languishing condition. Never had she 
looked so brilliant, and her golden hair was dressed with special care ; 
her eyes shone, her cheeks glowed, her movement was animated—it was 
impossible not to admire her. She threw herself into all the courtesies 
of the reception, and when she had been amiable enough to the 
women, she flirted with the men; Lady Reynolds observed her with 
anxiety, and betrayed an occasional depression, which by some of the 
company was imputed to the absence of Lord Helicon. When 
Madame St. Aignan and her intimates the Le Péres were putting 
on their cloaks in the ante-room, the following dialogue took place 
between them. 

M. St. Aignan, rarely allowed to speak, observed that he had 
never seen anything more lovely than Miss Reynolds. 

“ For an Englishwoman,” replied his wife, “she is not amiss: her 
eyes, hair, and complexion are good, and she moves well (thanks to 
her French training) ; butshe cannot be called a beauty. Yet to-night 
she certainly showed a vivacity and grace far beyond anything we 
usually see in her countrywomen. 

“Tt was all got up,” said Mademoiselle le Pere, gigeling: “I 
heard her sigh twice ; and I detected rouge on her cheeks.” 

“T doubt,” said Madame St. Aignan, lowering her voice to a tone 
of confidence, “‘ whether you are right as to her sentiment for the 
painter, for when I observed to her with perfect sincerity that I 
thought Mademoiselle de la Roche unworthy of him, she rejoined, 
‘Indeed! then you differ from me, for I do not know a nobler mind 
than hers.’ ” 

“Tt was all got up,” persisted Mademoiselle le Pare, “I observed 
her while you spoke, and I saw her lips trembling.” 

“Come away,” said M. St. Aignan, sick of this talk, and they 
departed. 

Such was the result of the resolution taken by Miss Reynolds that 


she would never appear as an object of pity to the Le Péres and their 
friends. 
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Whatever this evening cost her, however, it was little compared 
to the effort she had to make in paying a farewell visit to Madame 
Barbarin. With what altered steps she proceeded to her home and how 
long the way seemed ; how heavy the atmosphere, and what pain she 
felt in her heart, as she entered the sick woman’s room. Madame 
Barbarin rose in her bed, threw off the quilt which Victor had pre- 
sented to her, and held out her arms to Nelly, who at once flew to 
her and was grasped in a tight embrace. Then letting her go, and 
surveying her with a look of adoration, the old woman said: “Yes, I 
always prophecy, I knew you would come to bring me the news of 
your marriage.” 

“Not the news of my marriage,” replied Miss Reynolds, “ only to 
tell you I am going away to Fontainebleau.” 

“ Going away to Fontainebleau? Ah! Then he too is going.” 

“No; he (for I know you mean Victor Huguenay) is going to 
be married to Mademoiselle Sophie de la Roche.” 

The old Frenchwoman uttered a piercing shriek. It was im- 
possible: it could not be. She was certain that he loved Miss 
Reynolds, and if he married another she would rise from her bed, 
ill as she was, and make her way to the church to proclaim the 
truth. Oh! Well she knew the La Roche tribe, the worst and 
the proudest of the Faubourg St. Germain. Such as they, it was, 
who made Communists, and reigns of terror, and such as they were 
a disgrace to the world God had made. 

Her speech was rapid and shrill, but not devoid of a rough 
eloquence. After denouncing the whole race of De la Roche she 
fell sharply upon Huguenay. She called him vacillating, stupid, 
insane, treacherous. 

Nelly, took her hand and entreated her to be calm, saying: “I 
assure you he has not been treacherous; for he never tried to win 
my affection.” 

“You are lying,” said the old woman, “and I know you love him.” 

“Listen,” said Nelly, gathering up her strength and speaking in 
determined tones. ‘If you wish to be good to me, be silent.” 

Madame Barbarin by this time had no choice. The delirium of 
her weakness had exhausted her, and she fell back on her pillow. 

Nelly kissed her hot brow and left lier, recommending her, as she 
went out, to the special attentiou of her daughter-in-law, and saying 
that she thought her seriously ill. 

Jeanne, the daughter, replied that she had been thus, off and on, 
all the morning, and that the fever was brought on by Huguenay’s 
intended marriage, which Antoine had reported to her. She hated 
old Madame de la Roche. She wouldn’t believe what the boy said. 
She had been fighting against it and made herself ill. She was 
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a woman of fierce passions and had urged her son to acts of violence 
in the time of the Commune; she would have everything just her 
own way. 

“Send Antoine to me to-morrow morning,” said Nelly, “ with 
news of his grandmother.” 

With these words she hurried out of those low, stifling rooms. 
When she got into the street she breathed more freely, but her 
head ached so that she could hardly see the way before her, and 
but for the assistance of her good old servant she might have fallen. 
She insisted, however, upon walking home; exertion seemed to her 
a necessity, for when she was quiet she felt the pain at her heart. 

The news that Antoine brought the next morning was the death 
of his grandmother. A fit of delirium, during which she talked 
much of M. Victor and Miss Reynolds, had been followed by an 
exhaustion which was her end. Would Miss Reynolds forgive her 
for the things she had said ? 

“ Yes,” replied Nelly ; “but never repeat them, and above all be- 
ware of disturbing your master’s happiness with the ravings of fever.” 

“My grandmother,” said Antoine, “wished us to give you the 
picture of ‘The Angel’s Visit.’ ” 

“T cannot accept it,” replied Nelly. “It is a work of value, 
and when you, Antoine, grow to be a man and marry some pretty 
girl, that picture, if you choose to sell it, will be a dowry for 
your wife.” 

“Tf ever I marry,” said the boy, fixing his eyes on Nelly’s face, 
“T should like my wife to be exactly like you.” 

Miss Reynolds smiled, and stroking his hair said: “You are 
wasting your time here, my child. Go to your master and tell him 
of your grandmother's death. Say that I was with her yesterday, 
and say no more.’ 


A complication of many feelings stirred Nelly’s tenderness, and her 
voice shook. 

The little French boy understood her emotion and said: “ You 
loved my grandmother and so did I.” 

“Yes,” said Nelly, “I loved her, and I will tell you why. You 
may hear her called fierce and imperious perhaps, and this may 
be true; but remember it is also true that her hot blood created 
ardent affections—that she adored her husband and worked with him 
and for him ; that during his long illness she laboured all day and 
watched all night; that after his death she was the sole support 
of your father until he, in his turn, could help her. In the fatal 
year of the siege, if she became vindictive it was from a passionate 
fear for those she loved: it was the sight of you and your sister 
shivering and famishing that drove her beside herself. She had 
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a heart with an immense capacity for love, and an intelligence that 
only wanted the support of education to rise to almost any height. 
The faults of such a nature are to be respected. Never be led to 
speak a word against her, my boy.” 

“T never will,” said Antoine. 

“That is right. God bless you, my child.” 

Miss Reynolds gave the boy a parting kiss, and after he was gone, 
the preparations for Fontainebleau began. Lord Helicon was absent ; 
Delorme was banished; Huguenay must be avoided—it was well 
to leave Paris. 

Nowhere could a place be found better fitted than Fontainebleau 
to soothe and to charm, and it was after a fortnight’s residence 
there that Lady Reynolds wrote her promised letter to Lord Helicon, 
which perhaps more effectively than narrative from any other hand 
will convey to the reader the changes of time. 


Hotel de France, Fontainebleau, June 14th. 


I hope you will not think me too dilatory, my dear Lord 
Helicon, in fulfilling my promise, but I had little heart for writing 
when first we came here. My Nelly, so lovely, so dear, to have loved 
in vain. I really could not bear it, and being as you know an un- 
reasonable woman, I thought I could have endured it better if she had 
shown more despondency ; her appearance of vivacity while I knew 
her to be suffering almost killed me. Your suggestion, however, of a 
renewal of my intimacy with the family of Chaulieu, has proved most 
useful. The general, my husband’s friend, is little altered: the same 
square face and figure. You know he lost his left arm in that dreadful 
German war, but he bears the loss cheerfully (& la Frangaise) and even 
makes fun sometimes of his empty sleeve. He is helped indeed to make 
fun of everything by the flow of spirits of his daughter Clotilde, of whom 
I must speak at some length because she is the support of my Nelly, 
I may almost say the cure. I send you a photograph of her, but no 
photograph can do her justice. She has a pair of eyes large capped 
and deeply fringed, with a flash of animation that is indescribable ; 
her figure is small and supple, her movement joyous, her speech is 
rapid, and she is never silent for long. She and Nelly no sooner 
changed eyes than they fell in love with one another; she is devoted 
to her father, which is no wonder, and to her tiresome creole 
stepmother, which to me seems a miracle. She is a universal help in 
suffering, has aids at command for everything and everybody, and to 
sum up, she is the arrantest flirt I ever looked upon: the officers quar- 
tered here have one by one fallen victims, while she pretends to think 
they are heartwhole all the time. For the present she is so engrossed 
with Nelly that the flirtations are set aside ; she is a child of the forest, 
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knows every flower that grows there, and every creeping insect; she 
rarely opens a book, but she understands people well, and could much 
better describe me than I can describe her. She has been in the habit 
of constantly riding with her father, and is a first-rate horsewoman. 
With her Nelly takes long rides; they pursue all the untrodden ways, 
and wherever they can find occasion for a leap they take it with delight. 
I fancy these rides too exhausting, but I think it best not to interfere 
yet. Certainly my child grows thinner; other people, however, say 
that she has charming spirits, but what strikes me is that she cannot 
bear to rest, and it is a trial to me that if I by chance sigh or look 
for a moment anxious, my darling walks straight out of the room. 

Perhaps in this way she is working her cure; what do you think ? 
At any rate I am sure that Clotilde fills a void in her heart and excites 
her interest. Besides this, Fontainebleau is the fairest spot on earth ; 
there is nothing so delicious as its forest, especially in its unfrequented 
paths, nor is there anything more beautiful in colour or in the art of 
composition, if I may say so, than its public gardens. We havea 
capital military band here, far more sweet in tone than our English 
ones. 

The presence of the military in the town is an addition to its 
picturesqueness, and the old chiteau with all its associations is a 
source of interest. 

Through the kindness of an old painter employed in copying there, 
I have obtained the means of access on private days, and when I feel 
too languid to walk with my friend the general I spend my day in 
the palace. 


Lady Reynolds had just signed her letter, when Nelly, with a happy 
face and glowing colour, came in to ask her to join the general with 
his daughter and herself in a forest walk. Lady Reynolds was de- 
lighted to go; her niece’s animation was evidently natural, and she 
felt sure that she was recovering. When they reached the Chaulieus’ 
house on the borders of the forest, the old general, as usual, walked 
by the side of Lady Reynolds while Clotilde and Miss Reynolds went 
on in front. From time to time Clotilde’s merry laugh was heard 
echoed by Nelly. “I wish,” said the gallant old general, “that those 
two were boy and girl, for then, Lady Reynolds, I feel sure I should 
soon find myself related to you.” 

“You don’t know, general,” replied Millicent, “ what a pleasure it 
is tome to see them so happy! I am sure Fontainebleau suits my child 
better than Paris.” At this moment a young cavalry officer came 
galloping out of one of the forest glades, and paused to salute the 
general; there was a movement of astonishment from Nelly, and she 
stood in fixed attention ; Lady Reynolds appeared noi less surprised ; 
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and the general said: “That young captain is a hard rider ; I fancy he 
is boy enough to enjoy the clang and clatter of his accoutrements. 
He has broken the silence of our forest with his usual vivacity, and I 
think it has startled you.” 

“No,” replied Lady Reynolds, “I hardly noticed that : it is a likeness, 
a really wonderful likeness that strikes me?” 

“Ah! then you know his brother Huguenay the painter. Charles 
and Victor resemble each other, just as if they had been twins. 
Charles is accounted the handsomer of the two, and indeed he is one 
of the best looking officers of his regiment as he is also one of the 
bravest. I owe my life to his intrepidity.” 

While they were speaking, Captain Charles was conversing with 
Mademoiselle Clotilde. She was caressing his ’ orse’s neck, and he 
was fixing his attention upon Miss Reynolds. She turned away, but 
his eyes still followed her, though he affected to interest himself in 
Mademoiselle Clotilde, till the general said: “March! I want to show 
my favourite oak-tree to Lady Reynolds ;” upon which Captain Charles 
saluted the company and rode away. 

Upon his departure the general called his daughter to his side and 
said with his frank smile: “I cannot have it, my Clotilde, I have 
looked on while you have slain many of my favourites, but you shall not 
destroy the peace of my Captain Huguenay; respect the man who 
came to the rescue of your adored papa.” 

“TI do respect him,” replied Clotilde, “ but you are mistaken, my 
adored papa, and you are looking for the enemy in the wrong place 
in spite of your generalship. Direct your fire upon Miss Reynolds ; 
she it is who has all at once captured your friend. He is in for it, 
and none of our efforts can save him. 

“Don’t talk so, Clotilde,” said Nelly. 

“Tf you neglect him, Miss Reynolds,” said the general, “Clotilde 
will flirt with him out of pity; and then he will be asking for leave 
of absence as so many have done before, under her dominion.” 

“Don’t believe him,” said Clotilde, laughing. “Papa, you are not 
good to-day, I am displeased with you, and I shall walk on with 
Nelly and leave you and Lady Reynolds in the distance.” 

She ran forwards as she spoke, and presently she and Miss Reynolds 
were seen running races in the forest glades. When Lady Reynolds 
went home with her niece she said: “ Nelly, what did you think of 
him, and did he not strike you as——” 

“ As an inferior copy of his brother,” replied Miss Reynolds. 

“Tt is an extraordinary resemblance,” murmured Lady Reynolds. 

“ A signpost likeness,” rejoined Nelly—* but look,” she continued, 
determined to break off the conversation, “there is a letter for you on 
the table in the handwriting of Henri Delorme. Do make haste to 
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open it for it is sealed with black, and it is long since we have had 
any news of him.” 

Lady Reynolds tore open the letter, the contents of which were 
painful. Henri’s father had died suddenly of apoplexy, and had left 
his affairs in a disastrous condition. He had speculated largely, and 
unsuccessfully ; it was Henri’s duty to sell the estate in order to pay 
the debts of the creditors ; that done, he should make a fresh start in 
life, and take up art as a profession. . 

M. de Montmorin, who had purchased his picture of the knight 
in armour, had given him a commission for a fellow to it, and he 
had just now signified to him that he intended trnsting to him the 
panels and ceiling of the large hall in his house at Neuilly. The 
estate left to Henri by his father was of considerable value, and 
the sale of it would at once enable him to redeem his father’s 
honour. 

His uncle, who had been the managing partner in the porcelain 
business, was prepared to carry it on, and Henri would have nothing 
more to do with it than occasionally to supply designs. The letter 
concluded with remembrances to Miss Reynolds, in case she chanced 
still to remember his name. 

There was a tone of bitterness in the writing which did not escape 
the notice of Miss Reynolds, and which chafed her. She could not 
understand why he affected to suppose himself wholly forgotten ; he 
had been her old playfellow, and the intimacy had never been broken 
till now. 

“Was it not broken by you, my Nelly?” asked Lady Reynolds. 

“Perhaps it was; but if so, it was done to spare mortification to a 
man whom I esteemed. Possibly if I had been a heartless flirt, I 
should have pleased him better.” 

Lady Reynolds changed the topic and said: “I hope Clotilde won’t 
carry her flirtations too far. The general is evidently anxious.” 

“Tf you mean about Captain Huguenay,” replied Nelly, “there is 
no reason for disturbing yourself on that score: Clotilde is not a girl 
to trifle with a man she respects ; her flirtations have been carried on 
openly with a number of thoughtless boys who, if some among them 
went farther than they meant, soon got out of their difficulties in the 
best possible way by marrying some one else. 

“She will get touched herself some day,” said Lady Reynolds. 

“When she is,” replied Nelly, “she will leave off flirting.” 

The next day’s post brought a communication more trying than 
Delorme’s—Sophie de la Roche entreated Miss Reynolds to be 
present at her wedding, she wished to know that she was near her. 
Unluckily the difference of religion would prevent her from being a 
bridesmaid, but she must promise to sit somewhere near the altar 
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and to attend Madame Dépret’s reception of the wedding guests 
afterwards. She was now staying with Madame Dépret in the Rue 
Rivoli, and the ceremony was to take place at St. Roch. Sophie and 
Victor were determined that the thing should be done without osten- 
tation. They both hated display, and they meant to be happy 
according to their own fancy. 

M. de Montmorin had offered them his house at Neuilly for ede 
honeymoon, after which they should proceed to Switzerland, where 
Victor intended to study Alpine scenery. 

Victor, if her friends could know him as she did, was worthy of 
the noblest heart that France could produce. What was the glory 
of a great pedigree? Was it not generally the record of crime and 
vice—such at least were the distinctions of an ancestry of which 
some of her own people boasted. It was nonsensical, the only 
worthy pride was that of independence, and every man should stand 
on hisown merits. Sophie concluded by saying that she was prepared 
to boast of her chosen living friends, and that she should hold her 
head high when she thought of Miss Reynolds as her nearest. 

These expressions touched Nelly. 

“What do you mean to do,” asked Lady Reynolds. 

“To go,” replied her niece. 

“Ts it wise?” said Lady Reynolds. “Will you have strength to 
look on at this ceremony.” 

“Yes, I have made up my mind to do it. I cannot refuse Sophie. 
Dear auntie, say no more about it.” 

Two days after this there was a lively assemblage of townsfolk 
and others in the palace gardens. A regiment of artillery camping 
in that part of the park which borders the garden, gave them some- 
thing to look at, and the military music gave them something to 
listen to; the tents, the horses, the uniforms, and all the pretty 
accompaniments of ugly war, were seen to advantage in this pictur- 
esque place. 

Clotilde never lost an opportunity of enjoyment, and she was there 
with her English friends. Her running comments upon every passer- 
by entertained them, and Nelly was in high spirits when the arrival 
of Captain Huguenay disturbed their party. He stood facing Miss 
Reynolds, and his admiration of her was evident. He looked too like 
Victor ; his presence annoyed Nelly. She could not get rid of it, and 
she felt his eyes constantly upon her. She thought it hard that he 
should come across her, thus to recall feelings which it was her duty 
to suppress. When he was there, she could not forget; his voice 
had some of the same tones, his figure some of the same movements, 
his face some of the same expressions; if he had been indifferent 

towards her, she might have ayoided him, but his persistent 
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passion never let her go. Wherever she moved, she still felt him 
there. 

She had promised Clotilde to spend the day in the gardens, and 
to return to the Maison Chaulieu in the evening, but it became 
impossible to her. 

The hot sun served as a pretext for the established headache of 
society, and letters to write furnished the ordinary excuse for desiring 
solitude. So while the animation of the scene was at its best, she 
said good-bye to her aunt and her friend, and went home. 

Captain Huguenay appeared greatly disconcerted by her departure, 
and Clotilde’s efforts to entertain him were vain, until she resolved to 
take Miss Reynolds for her theme, when he immediately became 
interested. Clotilde gained a grace when she dwelt on the merits of 
her friend, and the captain held himself aloof from the rest of the 
company to become engrossed with her. 

Meanwhile Miss Reynolds, tired and disheartened, began to feel the 
headache she had assumed, and exhausted herself with attempts to 
dismiss the image which had been conjured up against her will. In 
this mood her eyes fell upon Delorme’s letter, and her heart, perhaps 
for the first time, acknowledged the extent of his sufferings. She took 
the letter in her hand, and slowly re-read it ; the sense of its dignity 
came over her, and the reticence with regard to herself which she 
had resented, she now esteemed. She folded it up again, restored it 
to its place on Millicent’s desk, sat down to rest, buried her head in 
her hands, and wept grievously. She was in this plight when Lady 
Reynolds entered. Seeing her in tears, she folded her arms about her 
and implored to be told the cause of her distress. 

“Tt is nothing, auntie,” said Nelly, trying to smile—“ nothing that 
need trouble you. Only I have read over again poor Henri’s letter, 
and I fear I have been unkind.” 

“ Circumstances have been unkind,” replied Lady Reynolds, “but 
whenever you do see him I am sure you will be good to him.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, but a long time will pass before we meet again.” 

When Lady Reynolds and her niece left Fontainebleau for the Rue 
du Cirque, the day before Sophie’s wedding, not a word was said 
between them concerning the occasion which took them to Paris, and 
when the hour came for attending the ceremony they drove silently 
to the Church of St. Roch. In spite of Sophie’s desire for a quiet 
wedding, there were a number of carriages drawn up at the entrance 
and filling the narrow street leading to it now called Rue St. Roch, 
then Rue du Dauphin. 

Nelly showed no sign of emotion ; the only perceptible change in 
her was a little hurry of action. With a somewhat impetuous move- 
ment, she led her aunt along the central aisle of the church, dressed 
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in its red carpet in honour of the wedding, past the many decorated 
chapels to some seats in front of the great altar, where they placed 
themselves, 

The church was rapidly filling, not only with friends of the bride 
and bridegroom, but with idle spectators, some French, some English. 
Presently the great central doors, kept closed before, were thrown 
open, the organ pealed forth its stirring music, and the bridal pro- 
cession walked up the aisle to the altar, which was glowing with 
flowers and light. 

Monsieur and Madame Dépret, representing the parents of the 
bride, took their place within the altar rails, where also half a dozen 
bridesmaids, dressed in harmonious shades of blue, took up their 
position. 

Victor was pale; Sophie’s lace veil, the only contribution of her 
grandmother, concealed her colour, but her step was firm as she pro- 
ceeded to the altar, her demeanour indicating that she was proud of 
the man whom she had chosen, and who had chosen her. No handsomer 
pair ever stood before a priest to receive his benediction. 

The vocal music of the service was more than usually beautiful, and 
one solo was sung by a tenor voice of such fine quality that it drew 
tears from most of those present. The voice was Bellaria’s. 

Lady Reynolds heard some one near her weeping with emphasis, 
and turning round to look, she discovered Mademoiselle le Pére. 

When the ceremony was concluded the bride and bridegroom with 
Monsieur and Madame Dépret received, before leaving the church, the 
salutations of their special friends. 

Sophie conveyed a message to Miss Reynolds to be among the first 
comers, and Nelly with a calm aspect went to embrace her. She had 
to pass in front of a somewhat formidable line of bridal supporters 
before she reached the bride herself, but Sophie stepped forward from 
Victor’s side to catch her in her arms, and kissed her with fervour on 
both cheeks. Captain Huguenay’s looks were fastened upon Nelly. 
Victor stood a little back; Sophie turned to him and said: “ This 
is my only sister. Nelly, may not my husband venture to salute 

ou?” 

Miss Reynolds stood transfixed. Her only reply was to extend her 
hand to Victor; he bent his head as he took it in his own, and 
touched it with his lips. 

Miss Reynolds trembled at this close approach, and she was as 
white as the marble floor on which she stood. 

Sophie’s face expressed wonderment. 

Victor, answering her surprise, whispered: ‘“ My brother loves her,” 
then Sophie smiled, while a glance at the captain told her the truth of 
Victor’s suggestion. Meanwhile Miss Reynolds walked on towards the 
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side door at the extreme right, the central entrance being reserved for 
the use of the bridal procession. Her bearing was erect, and she gave 
no faltering sign till she reached the vessel of holy water within the 
doorway, where an old woman stood crossing herself. Here the nerves 
and tissues which a strong will had commanded gave way, and Nelly 
fell prostrate across the threshold. The woman at the font shrieked 
and ran away, but two or three others gathered round the beautiful 
girl who looked as dead as a sculpture on a monument, and who would 
soon have been too closely surrounded but for the intervention of a young 
man, who, darting through the crowd, pushed them all back, threw 
open the doors to give her air, and dashed some of the holy water 
over the white face of the heretic. 

It was Delorme. Lady Reynolds had seen him among the specta- 
tors, and, now catching a glimpse of his agitated figure, broke away 
from Madame le Pére’s gossip and flew to her child. She was 
speedily joined by Captain Huguenay, who was at once despatched by 
her to call up her carriage while she, with Delorme and a good woman 
already engaged in assisting him, strove to restore consciousness to 
one whose only peace at that moment could be the insensibility which 
nature had granted. Gradually the heart resumed its action, and by 
Captain Huguenay and Delorme Miss Reynolds was removed to her 
carriage. 

Just as she was driving away, with her head resting on Millicent’s 
shoulder, the wedding procession came out of the church to the music 
of Mendelssohn’s March. 

Wholly ignorant of what had passed at the side entrance, Sophie 
and her husband, more brilliant than ever in their exaltation, frankly 
returning the greetings of the populace, won sympathy from all be- 
holders ; and as their carriage took them on to the Rue Rivoli, where 
Madame Dépret was to hold a reception, prolonged cheering accom- 
panied their progress, while flowers were flung profusely into the lap 
of the bride. Not with downcast looks, but with smiles which seemed 
the very essence of sunshine, Sophie acknowledged these tokens of 
feeling. 

Bellaria accompanied Madame le Pere to Madame Dépret’s and 
described to them on the way with sarcastic emphasis the accident 
which had befallen Miss Reynolds. He had seen its conclusion and 
had picked up the preceding details from the idlers about the church. 
Such were the leading incidents of the day which united the destinies 
of Sophie de la Roche and Victor Huguenay. 

Lady Reynolds was persuaded by her niece to stay in Paris: Captain 
Huguenay was to be avoided: therefore it was clearly right to remain 
away from Fontainebleau, and, on the whole, their own home was the 
best place for them. 
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In a few days the arrival of Lord Helicon, who delighted in surprises 
and who had not written to announce himself, brought with it fresh 
subjects of interest. His play was to come out next season at the 
best theatre in London, under the auspices of a great actor and an 
enchanting actress. This prospect added something to the habitual 
calm with which he regarded any topic not involving his personal 
interests, and he continually assured Lady Reynolds that with regard 
to her niece all would end well. 

Lady Reynolds listened and for the moment was soothed, but 
nevertheless her anxieties, her efforts at cheerfulness, her disappoint- 
ment and solicitude, had gradually affected her health; she began to 
look pale, to lose power, her memory was slightly impaired, and Nelly 
got frightened. 

Dr. H. G——, the most skilful of doctors and the best of men, was 
sent for. He looked grave—Lady Reynolds had fever: it was a case 
of low fever, and of such a nature that it must have been brought on 
either by malaria or by mental trouble. 

Nelly trembled as she listened, and resolved to devote herself wholly 
to her aunt, admitting no other thought. Increasing alarm made this 
effort natural. One day, however, while Millicent was sleeping, a letter 
arrived, directed to Miss Reynolds, care of Lady Reynolds, which it 
was necessary to answer and for the time being to conceal. It was a 
proposal of marriage from Captain Huguenay with an enclosure from 
Clotilde pleading for him. Gently but resolutely Miss Reynolds re- 
fused this offer, and at the same time she wrote privately to Clotilde : 
“ My determination is irrevocable ; be kind and help him to forget me 
with your vivacity and pleasant smiles.” 

When Lady Reynolds moved out of her bedroom to her drawing- 
room Lord Helicon became a daily visitor and shared with Nelly the 
pleasure of tending her aunt. Every day also Delorme spent an hour 
at the house with the express understanding that this hour was to 
give Miss Reynolds the opportunity for exercise in the open air. At 
four o’clock precisely Miss Reynolds went out; at four o'clock 
punctually Delorme came in; and regularly at a quarter before five 
he took his leave. Lady Reynolds had ceased to speak of him, but 
Lord Helicon told Nelly that he had grown thin, that his fresh 
colour had disappeared, and that deep lines across his brow indicated 
care and suffering. His father’s debts were paid; he had taken a 
studio in the Avenue d’Issy, and was at work upon a remarkable picture 
of still life. The subject was a ruined bird’s nest and showed that 
still life could have a poetry of its own. Nelly sighed and said: “He 
will never forgive me.” 

But it happened one day that Miss Reynolds shortened her walk 
and that Delorme prolonged his visit. The windows were darkened, 
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for Lady Reynolds could not bear the light, and Nelly was kneeling 
by the side of her aunt’s couch before she perceived Delorme, who had 
moved to its head upon her entrance. 

Lady Reynolds was better, much better; she said so, and Nelly, 
very composed during her illness, was seized with a sudden emotion 
which was betrayed by a deep-drawn breath and a stifled sob. 
Delorme could not resist it ; he extended his hand and clasped hers ; 
she returned the pressure and as she bent down her head Henri felt 
the touch of her tears; faster they flowed and faster, and closely she 
held that hand ; the blood of a loyal heart flowed in its veins. 

No reader will need to be told that this scene was followed in due 
time by a wedding ; but the fortunes of some other personages have 
yet to be told. 

Upon the announcement of the Delorme marriage, Lord Helicon 
again became the suitor of Lady Reynolds, and again she refused his 
suit with the assurance that she desired to preserve the charm of his 
friendship. 

Delorme took a house and studio at Versailles with a suite of rooms 
for the exclusive use of Lady Reynolds, for neither she nor Nelly 
could live quite happily apart. 

Captain Huguenay found in the warm heart of Clotilde the consola- 
tion which Miss Reynolds had assigned to him; while Bellaria dis- 
covered in Mademoiselle le Pere adisposition which suited his own, 
only it happened that on the death of her father a promised heritage 
was not forthcoming. It had been the chief object of the tender singer, 
and the loss of it occasioned considerable domestic infelicity. 

Madame le Pére, in a second marriage attended with disgraceful 
circumstances, squandered the dowry left to her and died penniless. All 
the happiness that Sophie had anticipated with Victor Huguenay she 
found. After a year spent in Italy they established themselves in a 
charming house overlooking the gardens of the Luxembourg, and in 
its balcony, loaded with roses and clematis, they passed together the 
evening hours of bright summer days. Their life was blessed, and in 
its full enjoyment they neither of them ever guessed that before her 
marriage Madame Henri Delorme had known another love. 
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Romance of Literary Discovery, 


Swirr is said to have amused himself in one of his cynical moods in 
drawing up an elaborate catalogue of things which ought to have 
succeeded. Should any one in our day be inclined to draw up a list 
of books which ought to be written, but of which our libraries contain 
at present no trace, he ought undoubtedly to give a foremost place 
to a history of literary discoveries. Such a volume would assuredly 
be one of the most entertaining books in the world. It would be a 
perfect Odyssey of curious incidents. It would show us perhaps more 
than anything what an important part that power which in our 
ignorance we call Chance, has played as well in literature as in 
history ; on what a frail thread fame hangs, how narrow the space 
between oblivion and a splendid immortality. Pascal has observed 
that if Cleopatra’s nose had been an inch longer the history of the 
world would in all probability have been completely changed. This no 
one would hesitate to pronounce an exaggeration. But it would be 
no exaggeration to say that had the texture of a bit of parchment 
been porous, the greatest critic of antiquity would have been a mere 
name; had a mouse been a little more hungry, one of the most 
precious of Cicero’s treatises would have been as irretrievably lost to us 
as the odes of Alczeus or the comedies of Menander. 

There is one singular circumstance connected with the history of 
literary discovery, and it is this. Though many of these discoveries 
have been to all appearance the result of mere accident, occurring 
suddenly and unexpectedly, the majority of them, and those which 
are by far the most important, have been made just at the critical 
moment, been made at a time when further delay would have 
rendered them impossible. Had Poggio and those accomplished 
enthusiasts who surrounded him been born a few years later, we 
should in all probability have had to mourn the extinction of the 
Latin classics. | Had Percy not applied himself to his researches at 
the time he did, many of the most precious of our old ballads would 
have vanished into oblivion. Had Malone confined himself to the 
study of the law, English poetry must inevitably have lost some of the 
masterpieces of the Elizabethan drama. We ought therefore to be 
doubly grateful, grateful to these indefatigable scholars who grudged 
neither time, money nor health in their arduous task, grateful also to 
Providence for the timely appearance of these our common benefactors. 
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“To be great oneself,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ is but to add one great man 
to the world, whereas to exhibit the greatness of twelve other men is 
to enrich the world with twelve great men.” And to whom could 
this praise apply more appropriately than to those who have not only 
exhibited the greatness but even preserved the being of men of 
genius ? 

First among romantic discoveries will come the curious story 
which Strabo tells about the preservation of Aristotle’s works—a 
story which, in spite of its intrinsic improbability, is corroborated by 
Plutarch, Athenzeus and Suidas. When the Prince of Philosophers 
died, he bequeathed his manuscripts to his disciple Theophrastus. 
Thence they passed into the hands of one Neleus. About the time 
they came into the possession of Neleus, the emissaries of the 
Attali—a very powerful family—were scouring Asia in search of 
manuscripts, and Neleus trembled for his treasure. Accordingly, he 
hid it in a cellar, and, dying soon afterwards, forgot to inform his 
friends of what he had done with the papers. For two centuries the 
precious documents remained in their subterranean prison. At last 
Apellicon—the famous book-collector of Teos—found them out. 
Damp, moths and worms had worked their will upon them—and in 
many places the text was illegible; but Apellicon, in ecstasy at his 
discovery, had them at once copied out, and hence the preservation 
of writings which have had more influence on the human mind than 
any other writings in existence. A still stranger story is the history 
of a work which has had no little influence on the romantic literature 
of Europe—the ‘ History of the Trojan War,’ purporting to have 
been translated from the Greek of Eupraxis, who had in his turn 
translated it from the Phoenician. The preface to this book informs 
us that in the reign of Nero an earthquake took place in Crete, and 
that the effect of it was, among other things, to burst open the tomb 
of Dietys, one of the heroes who had fought in the Trojan war. 
Shortly after the shock, some peasants happened to be passing by 
the tomb, and, perceiving a gap, had the curiosity to peepin. They 
saw, to their great surprise, a chest, which they at once conveyed to 
their master Eupraxis. On opening it he found that it contained a 
manuscript, and that this manuscript was none other than a history 
of the War of Ilium, penned by one who had taken part in it. This 
story has usually been held to be an impudent fiction manufactured 
for the purpose of passing off an equally impudent forgery, that it 
is, in short, to be classed with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s story of 
Gualtier’s “discovery of the ancient Cimbric volume in Brittany,” 
with Chatterton’s “discovery ” of Rowley’s poems in the steeple of 
St. Mary Ratcliffe’s, and with Ireland’s discovery of ‘ Vortigern.’ 
However this may be, the story was held to be true for many 
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centuries, and there are no means for positively refuting it. Let us 
turn now to undisputed facts. Ina dark and filthy dungeon—“a 
place which was not even a fit residence for a condemned criminal ” 
—Poggio found, begrimed with dirt, and rotting with damp, the 
priceless work of Quintilian. Groping about in the same noisome 
cavern he rescued also the three first, and part of the fourth, books 
of the ‘ Argonautica’ of Valerius Flaccus, one of the most vigorous 
and pleasing of the minor Latin poets, as well as the valuable ‘ Com- 
mentaries’ of Pedianus on Cicero. Many of Cicero’s orations were 
discovered under similar circumstances, lurking in out-of-the-way 
corners, and becoming as each month rolled by more and more 
corroded and soiled. ‘The oration for Ceecina, for example, he found 
in a monastery at Langres ; the poem of Silius Italicus, and the grand 
and glorious masterpiece of Lucretius, in another monastery. Many 
other classics, among them Plautus, Tacitus, Manilius, Petronius 
Arbiter, Calpurnius were stumbled upon in the monasteries of Germany, 
and it is difficult to peruse the rapturous exclamations in which 
the discoverers announce their good fortune without feeling, even at 
this distance of time, something of the enthusiasm which stirred so 
mightily their hearts. Propertius, the prince of the Latin elegiac 
poets, had a narrow escape indeed. The manuscript—and there is 
reason to believe the only manuscript that contained his poems—was 
found stained, squalid, and crumpled under the casks in a wine 
cellar. The whole story may be read in the ‘Geniales Dies,’ a 
pleasant collection of gossip and antiquarianism written by a Nea- 
politan lawyer in the fifteenth century, named Alexander ab Alexandro. 
In Westphalia a monk came accidentally upon the histories of Tacitus, 
and to this happy chance we are indebted for one of the most price- 
less volumes of antiquity, a work which has had more influence on 
modern prose literature than any single book in the world. Miserable 
was the plight in which the best poems of Statius—the ‘ Sylva ’"—were 
found, tattered, distorted and scarcely legible. The most interesting 
treatise which Cicero has bequeathed to us was discovered amid a heap 
of refuse and rubbish near Milan, by a Bishop of Lodi, early in the 
fifteenth century ; and the only valuable manuscript of Dioscorides 
was, when found in a similar state, “so thoroughly riddled with 
insects,” writes Lambecius, “that one would have scarcely stooped 
to pick it up in the streets had one seen it lying there.” Had the 
insects been able to enjoy a heartier meal, the “botany of the 
ancients ” would have been almost a blank to us. Livy—or, rather, 
what remains of him (for out of one hundred and forty-two books 
we have, alas, only thirty-five)—was picked up piecemeal. Thus 
part of the fourth decade was found in the cathedral church of St. 
Martin at Mayence; another portion, containing books forty-one to 
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forty-four, in an out-of-the-way corner in Switzerland, while part 
of book ninety-one was found lurking under the writing of another 
manuscript in the Vatican. One of Horace’s Odes (book iv. ode 8) 
was found sticking to an early impression of Cicero’s ‘ Offices,’ though 
not of course a unique impression, still the earliest we have. Part 
of the ‘Odyssey’ of Homer, i. three hundred lines of book 
eighteen, was found grasped in the hands of a mummy at Monfalout. 
A very singular discovery in the fifteenth century created for 
the moment the impression that the lost books of Livy were on 
the point of turning up again. The tutor of a French nobleman, 
the Marquis de Ronville, chanced to be playing tennis. In the 
course of the game he noticed that his racquet-bat was made of 
parchment which was covered with writing. He had the curiosity 
to attempt to decipher it, and in a short time he discovered that it 
was a piece of historical Latin prose. He was a good and widely 
read scholar, he saw that the style was the style of Livy, and as 
soon found that the fragment was evidently part of the lost books. 
He instantly hurried off to the racquet-maker. But all was in vain, 
the man could only tell him that he had fallen in with a mass of 
parchment, and that all the parchment had long since been “ used 
up ”’—had passed into racquet-bats. 

At the beginning of the present century it was fondly hoped that as 
the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii proceeded, many precious 
manuscripts might be discovered. Many supposed that the lost 
comedies of Menander, the odes of Sappho and Alczus, or at least 
some relics of Roman literature might be found embedded in the 
solidified lava. The Romans we know often kept their manuscript 
treasures in chests, and if those chests chanced to be made of some 
metal impervious to fire there was no reason why the most sanguine 
expectations should not be ~ used. But the hopes of scholars were 
destined to be disappointed : all that came to light were a few fragments 
of some of the later philosophers, a scrap or two of Philodemus and 
Epicurus, which were scarcely worth the elaborate pains neces- 
sary to unroll and decipher them. For the preservation of the 
celebrated digest of the Emperor Justinian we are indebted to some 
Pisan soldiers who came upon it amid the débris of a city which they 
had besieged and taken in Calabria; and the preservation of the 
‘Ethiopica’ of Heliodorus, a Christian bishop of the fourth century, 
is little short of miraculous. During the sack of Ofen in 1526, a 
common soldier saw a manuscript lying in the streets, begrimed with 
dirt and trampled under the feet of his comrades, who were intent on 
plundering the houses. Noticing, however, that it was richly bound, 
he picked it up and conveyed it into Germany, where it was shortly 
afterwards printed, and became one of the most popular romances of 
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modern times. Not less singular was the rescue of the works of 
Agobard, a learned prelate of the ninth century who has left some 
valuable details about the times in which he lived. A scholar named 
Masso chanced one afternoon to enter a bookbinder’s shop in Paris. 
Noticing that the man was about to cut up a mass of manuscript, he 
begged leave to inspect it. He soon saw its value, and saved the good 
bishop from oblivion. Before we leave ancient literature to come to 
more modern times, we must notice two other curious methods of dis- 
covery. Not many years ago Cardinal Mai, the eminent Italian scholar, 
had observed that behind the writing of many medieval manuscripts 
there were traces of former letters. It occurred to him that as parchment 
was by no means abundant during the middle ages, it was just possible 
that the monks may have possessed themselves of pagan manuscripts, 
deliberately erased the compositions inscribed on them, and used the 
parchment for their own purposes. His suspicions were soon con- 
firmed. A microscopic examination enabled him not only to discern, 
but even in many cases to decipher, the original letters, and thus 
arose some of the most interesting literary discoveries of modern days. 
Behind the letters of a history of the Council of Chalcedon he dis- 
covered the epistles of Fronto and some of the orations of Symmachus, 
and behind the letters of a commentary of Saint Augustine on the 
Psalms, he made the glorious discovery of at least one third of the 
long lost work of Cicero, the ‘ De Republica ’—a work which up till the 
time of Mai’s discovery was only known to us by one long fragment, 
and two or three isolated scraps. In 1817, the ‘ Institutes’ of Gaius 
were discovered in the same way in the Library of the Chapter at 
Verona, under the letters of a manuscript containing the epistles of 
Saint Jerome. ‘The herculean labour involved in such a task as this 
may be imagined! Another way by which fragments from the 
wreck of antiquity have been arrested has been by the identification 
of stolen passages. Thus Porson was enabled to restore much of a 
play of Euripides by perceiving that a reverend father of the Church 
had taken the liberty to transfer whole lines from the Attic dramatist 
to adorn his own Christian play. In times when great works were 
unique, it was, we regret to say, by no means uncommon for the 
possessor of a manuscript to transcribe whole passages, and, destroying 
the original, to make them pass for his own. Thus Leonardo Aretino 
believing himself to be the sole possessor of a history of the Gothic 
War, by Procopius, translated it into Latin and passed himself off for 
the original author. ‘Thus there is good reason to believe that Petrus 
Alcyonius transcribed into a treatise of his own whole paragraphs 
from the ‘De Gloria’ of Cicero, and then made away with it that his 
base plagiarism might not be detected. In this way also Sulpicius 
Severus, the ecclesiastical historian, is said to have dealt with the 
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fourth book of the histories of Tacitus, after plundering the great 
Roman’s account of the capture of Jerusalem. But it is time now 
to transfer our gossip to more modern times. 

Everyone knows how Sir Robert Cotton rescued the original 
manuscript of Magna Charta from the hands of a common tailor who 
was cutting it up for patterns. As this copy was certainly not 
unique, we should only have had to regret the loss of a curiosity. 
The valuable collection of the Thurloe state papers would probably 
have remained a secret to the world had it not been for the tumbling- 
in of the ceiling of some old chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, where those 
documents had for some reason or other been concealed. In the 
secret drawer of a chest the curious manuscripts of Dr. Dee, the 
occult philosopher, lurked unsuspected for years. Many of the 
charming letters of Lady Mary Montagu, letters which are among 
the most delightful compositions ever penned, and which have long 
taken their place among English classics, were found in the false 
bottom of an old trunk. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s autobiography 
was all but lost to the world. It was known that when Lord Herbert 
died there were two copies of the work, one written with his own 
hand, and one transcribed by an amanuensis. But neither of them 
could be found. At last in the midst of a mass of worm-eaten, 
mouldy old papers at Lymore in Montgomeryshire, a gentleman came 
upon the original copy. Several leaves had been torn out, many 
others had been so stained by damp as to be all but illegible. Enough 
could be deciphered, however, to show the value of the work. The 
only hope was that if the duplicate could be secured, it might supply 
the lacunz of the original. But years rolled by and no duplicate. 
turned up. In 1737 an estate belonging to the Herberts was sold. 
Some few books, pictures and lumber were stored away in an attic, 
too worthless apparently for the purchaser to take away—and lo! 
among these was found the long lost and much desired duplicate. 
And thus did English Literature possess itself of one of the most 
interesting autobiographies it can boast. Indeed, the late Lord 
Lytton used to say that there was no single book, of this kind at least, 
that he treasured so highly. Still more romantic was the discovery 
of Luther’s ‘Table Talk.’ 

In the year 1626 a German gentleman named Casparus van Sparr 
was engaged in building a new house, the foundation of which was 
based on a cottage which had formerly belonged to his grandfather. In 
the course of their excavations the workmen came upon a small square 
parcel wrapped in strong linen cloth, which had been carefully. 
plastered all over with beeswax. On opening and examining the 
parcel, 2 volume was discovered. And this volume was Luther’s work, 
the only copy in existence. It had evidently been buried by Van Sparr’s 
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grandfather to escape the penalty of an edict issued by Rudolph II. 
at the instigation of Pope Gregory XIII., making it death for any one 
to possess the work. Great indeed is our debt of gratitude to this 
prudent old gentleman, for the loss of this book would not only 
have deprived us of a work which is in itself singularly interesting, 
but we should never have understood the character of the great 
reformer half so well, never have known his rich humour, his 
shrewd, genial spirit, his tender-heartedness, never have known what 
he was when surrounded by his family and his friends. A man’s 
public life is a poor test of his private worth, and letters are a poor 
substitute for the records of familiar conversation. 

If we are to believe an old commentator on Dante, one of the 
cantos of the ‘ Paradiso’ was drawn from its lurking-place (it had 
slipped behind a window-sill) in consequence of an intimation 
received in a dream ; which reminds us of a similar story told by 
Sir Walter Scott touching some valuable family documents. An 
interesting prose work of Milton, the ‘Tractate on the Doctrines of 
Christianity,’ was unearthed from the midst of a bundle of despatches 
and state papers, by a Mr. Lemon, deputy keeper of the Rolls papers, 
in 1823, a discovery to which we are indebted for Macaulay’s 
brilliant article in the ‘Edinburgh.’ How the manuscript could have 
found its way into such uncongenial company remains a mystery to 
the present day. Mr. Masson’s discovery of a poem by Milton—if it 
was by Milton, for the subject is still hotly disputed—was not less 
extraordinary. The secret history of Sir George Mackenzie had been 
sold for waste-paper to a grocer, but fortunately before cutting the 
leaves up, struck by the old handwriting, he had the curiosity to 
read a few pages. Satisfied that they were papers of importance, he 
put them in the hands of Dr. McCrie, and thus was this valuable 
history saved from destruction. By far the most important manu- 
script of Benvenuto’s celebrated memoirs of himself was accidentally 
discovered among the refuse of a second-hand bookshop in Florence, 
by Signor Poirot in 1810, and the Porson papers were picked up in 
the same way on a stall at Cambridge. The existence of Laurence 
Minot, the spirited chronicler of Edward III.’s wars, the poet- 
laureate of the great French wars in the fourteenth century, was 
not even suspected till the end of the eighteenth century. Tyrwhitt, 
the Chaucerian scholar, had been much struck with the difference 
between the tone and style of a series of ballads attributed to 
Chaucer, and the usual style of Chaucer’s poetry. This led him to 
examine very minutely the manuscript. He then found that the 
name on the manuscript was the name, not of the author, but of the 
possessor of the poems—that it was not, as the index-makers had 
supposed, Geoffrey Chaucer, but Richard Chaufer. Further investi- 
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gation revealed the secret. Thus the sagacity and good fortune of 
a critic in the eighteenth century, established the fame, and revealed 
the existence, of a poet in the fourteenth. It is not often a man of 
genius owes so much to a commentator. 

The discovery of that pleasant work, Montaigne’s ‘ Journal ’ of his 
travels in Italy, is also another event for which the admirers of the 
immortal essayist ought to be devoutly thankful. It happened thus. 
The existence of the work had long been suspected, but many years 
had rolled away since the essayist’s death, and no trace of the manu- 
script had been discovered. At last a prebendary of Périgord made 
his way to the old chateau with a letter of introduction to the gentle- 
man—a descendant of Montaigne—who resided there. On inquiring 
whether there were any family archives, he was shown an old coffer 
covered with dust and corroded by dry-rot. Thence he drew out a 
mass of papers and among them turned up the ‘ Journal.’ Its authen- 
ticity was beyond dispute, as two-thirds of it was in the handwriting 
of Montaigne, and the rest in the handwriting of his amanuensis. 

The appearance of Sir Kenelm Digby’s curious volume entitled 
‘Loose Fantasies,’ which Sir Harris Nicolas came upon among the 
Harleian manuscripts, was another discovery which all lovers of 
biography will deeply appreciate. Its eccentric author probably 
little dreamed when he penned his frank confessions that the eyes 
of his countrymen would ever peruse them in print, and that his 
arduous courtship of Venetia Stanley would provoke the smiles of 
future generations. But one of the most interesting and extraordinary 
literary discoveries of modern times was made not many years ago by 
the late Mr. Dilke. Being engaged in accumulating materials for an 
edition of Pope, he bethought him of examining the documents which 
had been in the possession of the Caryll family, thinking it not 
unlikely that there might be something which would bear on Pope, 
as John Caryll had been on very intimate terms with the poet. 
Accordingly he was permitted to inspect the family archives. There, 
among a mass of mouldy and tattered manuscripts, consisting for the 
most part of old account books, farm registers and the like, amounting 
in all to a dozen folios, he came across a bundle of papers differing 
little in appearance from their uninteresting surroundings. But in that 
bundle had lurked for more than eighty years a damning secret, a 
secret which, were it possible for the dead to feel, would have made 
the sensitive poet writhe in his grave. It will be remembered that 
in the course of his life Pope was anxious to publish his corres- 
pondence, and that to furnish himself with a decent pretext for so 
doing, he permitted Curll to print an imperfect and surreptitious 
edition ; that on the appearance of this edition he at once put himself 
in communication with his various correspondents, expatiated indig- 
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nantly on the “ foul outrage ” which had been done him, and asserted 
that in self defence, and at whatever cost to his own feelings, he felt 
himself bound to publish a correct copy. Accordingly he called in his 
letters. Among those with whom he had had a voluminous corres- 
pondence was John Caryll, who happened at that time to be in very 
precarious health. Caryll returned his correspondence, but unknown 
to Pope, kept a copy. Pope constantly delayed the promised publi- 
cation, expecting no doubt the death of Caryll. At last Caryll died, 
and out came Pope’s “ genuine correspondence.” It excited some 
surprise at the time, that out of the whole collection there were 
only four addressed to Mr. Caryll. Mr. Dilke’s discovery cleared up 
everything. Pope had not only almost re-written the letters, but 
had composed out of them a whole mass of fictitious correspondence 
with illustrious men then dead. He had also re-directed a great 
number, and addressed them to others. Caryll was not in his esti- 
mation a person of sufficient consequence to fill a large space in 
a collection of epistles which were to take their place by those of 
Cicero and Pliny. “The whirligig of Time does indeed bring its 
revenges,” and yet one scarcely envies Mr. Dilke his “discovery.” 
There are men perhaps who would, in loving gratitude for what Pope 
has done for posterity, have been not unwilling to suppress this 
contemptible and derogatory incident.* As years roll on and 
curiosity is more and more awakened, important literary discoveries 
must of course become rarer. The enterprise of individual scholars 
of antiquarian societies and of government commissions have left few 
corners unexplored. Still it is by no means improbable that some 
precious documents are still lurking in places where their existence 
is least suspected. Malone used to say that he saw no reason why 
the original manuscripts of some of Shakespeare’s dramas should not 
turn up. Scholars still cling to the hope that they may one day see 
a comedy of Menander or an ode of Alczeus in their entirety. The 
chances are, it must be confessed, very much against such an 
occurrence, though perhaps it is neither chimerical nor over-sanguine to 
hope that some lucky accident may yet bring to light the famous 
copy of the “ vellum, gilt” Junius which Woodfall sent in accordance 
with the request of his mysterious correspondent. We know from 
Junius himself that it was received by him. It is scarcely likely 
that he destroyed it. 


* In the interest of literary history, and as a contribution to the true 
portraiture of Pope, we submit that Mr. Dilke was right, and had no 
course open to him than the one he followed.— Ep, 
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A Scandalous Romance. 


Ir is customary with us, after perusing the French memoirs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to utter a little pharisaical 
thanksgiving that we are not like our neighbours. But those 
acquainted with our own scandalous chronicles are well aware that 
England under the first and second George was little better in a 
moral point of view than was France under the Regency or under 
Louis XV. It would be difficult to find in the pages of Tallemant de 
Xéaux, of St. Simon, or even of Touchard la Fosse, a story more 
suggestive of the dissolute manners of the eighteenth century, than 
that of the notorious Duchess of Kingston. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh was born in the year 1720, at the family 
seat, about twelve miles from Plymouth. The Chudleighs were a 
good old Devonshire family, one of whom greatly distinguished him- 
self against the Spanish Armada. LElizabeth’s father was a colonel, 
who held some appointment at Chelsea College; he died when she 
was a child, and thereupon his widow took a small house in a 
fashionable quarter of London, to which by-and-by many gentlemen 
were attracted by “the beauty and brilliance of the daughter.” 
Such are the epithets used by Miss Chudleigh’s biographers to de- 
scribe a young lady whose charms were chiefly of a sensual kind, which 
went by the name of beauty in that age ; whose wit, to judge by such 
specimens as have descended to us, was only coarse vivacity, and whose 
education was of the slightest. Among the visitors to the house of the 
scheming mother, was Pulteney, Earl of Bath, who took a great fancy 
to the daughter, read with her, corresponded with her, and endeavoured 
to give her mind some cultivation ; but not very successfully. Much 
more to her taste was the post of a maid-of-honour to the Princess 
of Wales, which his interest procured for her when she was just 
eighteen. Scandal was of course rife about the relations between master 
and pupil, whether justly or unjustly, it would be difficult now to 
determine. 

Miss Chudleigh was launched into the great world; and what kind 
of world that was, may be gathered from Lord Hervey, Horace 
Walpole, and many other contemporary writers. 

A young lady whose attractions were so excellently adapted to 
such a sphere, and whose ambition was, in her own words, always to 
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be “short, clear and surprising,” was sure to become a reigning 
beauty at Leicester House, and noble suitors, and honourable ones 
too, soon began to contend for her smiles. Among those who enter- 
tained a real passion for her was the Duke of Hamilton, to whom 
after a while she was engaged, and the marriage was arranged to 
take place upon his return from the “ grand tour.” Soon after the 
duke’s departure, however, his betrothed was introduced at the 
house of her maternal aunt Hanmer to Lieutenant Hervey, a younger 
son of the Earl of Bristol, and he became desperately enamoured of her. 
For some reason, difficult to understand when the choice was between 
him and a duke, the aunt favoured his suit so ardently that she 
even intercepted Hamilton’s letters. Miss Chudleigh was piqued at 
her loyer’s supposed neglect, and Mrs. Hanmer won the day. The 
marriage was secretly celebrated in the year 1744, in the private 
chapel attached to the residence of Mr. Merril, at Lainston, near 
Southampton, where it may be supposed both the parties were on a 
visit. Thereafter she described it as being such a shabby, scrambling 
business, and so incomplete, that she would have been as unwilling to 
take an oath she was married as that she was not. The whole transac- 
tion is extremely obscure. There were far more eligible suitors, men of 
title, who would have gladly consoled her; she seems to have actually 
disliked Hervey; neither to judge by her after-life, was she of that 
plastic nature that any third person could have absolutely controlled 
her actions against her will. But married she was to him, and a very 
disastrous union it proved—for the day after its consummation the bride 
protested that she would never live with her husband. In vain did 
he implore and threaten. She threatened also, that if he pursued her 
she would publish her marriage and thereby forfeit her post of maid-of- 
honour, which threat, as this position was all the fortune she possessed, 
and as he was too poor to undertake her maintenance, was a check- 
mate. So he went away to sea, and Mrs. Hervey returned to Court 
as though nothing had happened. 

But the husband was got rid of only for a time; when he returned 
to England he found his wife had become the fashionable beauty of 
the day, and on every side he heard of the splendour of her dress 
and equipage, and how half the noblemen at Court were sighing 
at her feet. Piqued by these accounts he resolved to claim his 
rights over her, and found means to compel her to visit him at 
his lodgings. 

By-and-by it became necessary for her to temporarily seclude 
herself from her duties at Leicester House. The child died soon after 
its birth, and everything was so well managed, that although 
suspicions and scandal were whispered, the marriage remained a 
profound secret. When his grace of Hamilton reappeared there was 
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an éclaircissement, and she discovered how infamously she had been 
duped. He called upon her to fulfil her engagement, which it was now 
out of her power to do, as it was also to render any explanation of her 
refusal; soon afterwards he married one of the Miss Gunnings. In 
the meantime our maid-of-honour received many eligible offers, to all 
of which she could make but one reply. Perhaps, to rid herself of 
importunities that could only fill her with mortification and to distract 
her thoughts from her own bitter disappointment, she went to 
Germany, where she was received in quite a distinguished manner at 
the Courts of Berlin and Saxony, and from that time she kept up a 
correspondence both with the great Frederick and the Elector. Miss 
Chudleigh, as she still continued to call herself, was now a very 
famous personage indeed in the world of St. James’s and Leicester 
House. How such a magnificent show could be supported by a 
maid-of-honour’s salary was a problem that, according to the scandal- 
mongers, was very easy of solution. There were stories affecting the 
Prince of Wales—although she was high in favour with the Princess 
—and Lord Howe, and a child was found upon the stairs leading 
to her apartments at Windsor, that she took charge of, gave her 
own name to, and protected until its death. Her chosen friends 
were the equally notorious Lady Harrington and Miss Ashe; and her 
own behaviour scandalised even the morals of Leicester House. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu, in a letter describing her appearance at a mas- 
querade given in honour of the Venetian Ambassador, 1749, says: 
“Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather undress, was remarkable ; she was 
Iphigenia for the sacrifice, but so naked that the maids-of-honour (not 
maids of the strictest) were so offended they would not speak to her.” 
Horace Walpole says, “that you would have taken her for Andro- 
meda,” and another tells us that the Prince was so scandalised that 
he threw a veil over her, upon which she impudently retorted: “ Votre 
Altesse Royale sait que chacun a son But” (alluding to the scandal 
about the Princess of Wales and Bute). “My Lord,” she said one 
day to the Earl of Chesterfield, “have you heard what people say 
about me, that I have had twins?” “Madam, I make a point of 
never believing more than half of what I hear,” replied the earl with 
a bow. 

From Walpole’s correspondence we obtain several vivid pictures 
of her doings. In a letter to Mann (May 17, 1749) he says: “I 
told you we were to have another jubilee masquerade; there was one 
by the king’s command for Miss Chudleigh, the maid-of-honour, 
with whom our gracious monarch has a mind to believe himself in 
love—so much in love that at one of the booths he gave her a fairing 
for her watch, which cost him thirty-five guineas—actually disbursed 
out of the privy purse, and not charged on the civil list.” In another 
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letter to the same (December 22, 1750) we have a sequel to this 
incident: “The housekeeper at Windsor, an old monster that Verrio 
painted for one of the Furies, is dead. The revenue is large, and has 
been largely solicited. Two days ago at the drawing-room, the gallant 
Orondates strode up to Miss Chudleigh, and told her he was glad to 
have an opportunity of obeying her commands, that he appointed her 
mother housekeeper at Windsor, and hoped she would not think a kiss 
too great a reward—against all precedent he kissed her in the circle. 
He has had a hankering these two years. Her life, which is now of 
thirty years standing, is a little historic. Why should not experience 
and a charming face on her side, and near seventy years on his, 
produce a title?” It does not appear, however, that she was ever 
added to the list of the mistresses of this German Grand Turk. 

But all this glitter and incense and royal favour could not render 
her oblivious of the skeleton in the cupboard, the béte noire of a 
husband who frequently forced himself upon her notice, and persecuted 
her for a restitution of conjugal rights. At last, to rid herself of these 
importunities, she hit upon an idea, worthy of the wicked heroine of 
a modern sensational novel. The clergyman who had performed the 
ceremony was dead. Accompanied by a friend she made a journey to 
Lainston, desired to see the parish register, and while her companion 
engaged the clerk’s attention she cut out the page which contained 
the entry of her marriage, and, with that important document in 
her possession, returned to London. But, by a strange irony of fate, 
the poor naval captain jnst then succeeded to the earldom of Bristol. 
To be plain Mrs. Hervey was one thing; to be Countess of Bristol 
another. Still my lady was equal to the occasion. She took another 
journey to Lainston, and with the aid of an attorney and a bribe to 
the clerk, got the abstracted leaf re-inserted! But only to wish the 
act undone almost as soon as it was accomplished, for a little time 
afterwards the Duke of Kingston presented himself as a suitor for 
her hand. ‘To be only a countess when she might be a duchess was 
intolerable. She could not mutilate the register a second time, so 
she appealed to her husband to agree to a divorce. “I'll see the 
at the devil before I’ll assist to make her a duchess,” was the earl’s 
reply. But with such a prize in view our maid-of-honour was not to 
be easily repulsed ; she made a second appeal. What purpose could 
it serve to keep two people bound together when they detested each 
other, and could never possibly live together? After a time my lord 
consented that a divorce suit should be instituted, provided she 
furnished the proofs of her own adultery. This was something too 
much even for Miss Chudleigh’s audacity. 

Meanwhile if she was not Duchess of Kingston, she had the full 
command of the duke’s fortune. The intrigue was carried on 
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with great discretion, the duke doted upon her, and was scrupulously 
careful of her reputation. 

Once more we must take from Horace Walpole a picture of 
Miss Chudleigh’s doings: “Oh, that you had been at the ball 
the other night!” he writes to Conway, May 21, 1763. “ History 
could never describe it and keep its countenance. The queen’s real 
birthday, you know, is not kept; this maid-of-honour kept it—nay, 
while the Court is in mourning, expected people to be out of mourning ; 
the queen’s family really was so, Northumberland having desired 
leave for them. A scaffold was erected in Hyde Park for fireworks. 
To show the illumination without to more advantage, the company were 
received in an apartment totally dark, where they remained for two 
hours—if they gave rise to any more birthdays, who could help it? 
The fireworks succeeded well. On each side of the court were two 
large scaffolds for the Virgin’s tradespeople. When the fireworks 
ceased, a large scene was lighted in the court, representing their 
Majesties, on each side of which were two obelisks, painted with 
emblems, and illuminated mottoes beneath in Latin and English: 
1. For the Prince of Wales, a ship, multorum spes, 2. For the 
princess dowager, a bird of Paradise, and two little ones, Meos ad 
sidera tollo. Peopled smiled. 3. The Duke of York, a temple, 
Virtuti et honort. 4. Princess Augustina, a bird of Paradise, 
Non habet parem; unluckily this was translated I have no 
peer. People laughed out, considering where this was exhibited. 
5. The three younger princes, an orange-tree, Promittit et 
dat. 6. The three younger princesses, the flower crown-imperial. 
I forget the Latin. The translation was silly enough: Bashful 
in youth, graceful in age. The lady of the house made many 
apologies for the poorness of the performance, which she said was only 
oil-paper painted by one of her servants; but it really was fine and 
pretty. The Duke of Kingston was in a frock, comme chez lui. 
Behind the house was a cenotaph for the Princess Elizabeth, a kind 
of illuminated cradle ; the motto, All the honours the dead can receive. 
This burying-ground was a strange codicil to a festival, and, what 
was more strange, about one in the morning this sarcophagus burst 
out into crackers and guns. The Margrave of Anspach began the 
ball with the Virgin. The supper was most sumptuous.” 

The duke desired as ardently to make her a duchess as she desired 
to become one, and by-and-by a way was discovered by which the 
Karl of Bristol’s obduracy might be overcome, and that was a 
handsome sum of money—in other words, his mouth might be closed 
with a golden key. So when a cause was instituted to protect Miss 
Chudleigh against his connubial claims, and he was called upon in 
open court to preduce proofs of his marriage, he did not put in an 
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appearance, and the lady was declared to be free, She was not long 
in taking advantage of her freedom. There was a magnificent 
wedding at which even their majesties—a condescension almost 
without precedent—wore favours. The poor duke was one of the 
mildest and most unostentatious of men; the woman he had married, 
a coarse scold, so full of caprices that she used to say she should 
detest herself if she were for two hours together in the same temper, 
and with a love of display and an appetite for flattery perfectly 
insatiable. But it was no leap in the dark he had taken, he having 
had ample time to learn the lady’s character during the years of very 
intimate association he had previously enjoyed with her. One of his 
footmen, who afterwards published in a series of letters a description 
of their life, relates how, when they were travelling, my lady would 
hurl the duke’s boxes out of the carriage into the road if they at 
all incommoded the packing of her own luggage, and various other 
freaks of the same kind, which the poor husband bore very meekly. 
He survived his marriage only five years, but his infatuation endured 
to the last, for, to the shameful injury of all his family, he bequeathed 
the whole of his estates to her, for life, on condition that she did not 
marry again. Upon being told of this reservation, my lady waxed 
furious and sent off post haste to the lawyer, saying she would have 
it struck out of the will, and if it was not done she would at once 
take the management of her affairs out of his hands. After some 
hesitation, and with no liking for his errand, the lawyer repaired to 
the dying man’s chamber, but found him in so weak and imbecile a 
condition that it was useless to attempt to carry her wishes into effect. 
And so, with much impotent rage, my lady had to submit. After the 
duke’s death she gave full sway to her passion for display; made a 
journey to Rome, where she was lodged in a cardinal’s palace and 
received by Pope Clement XIV. with such honours as are usually 
accorded only to sovereign princes, while the splendid yacht she kept 
upon the Tiber was the sensation of the imperial city. 

But while in the midst of these revels and intoxicating flatteries 
there came news that struck her with dismay. One of the witnesses 
of her marriage with Hervey was a servant named Craddock, of whom 
she afterwards lost sight; during her visit to Rome, however, this 
woman turned up in London in a destitute condition, and finding my 
lady away applied to her lawyer for assistance ; he refused to give 
her a penny ; thereupon she told him of the secret she possessed, and 
threatened that if he did not relieve her, she would use it for her own 
advantage. He was equally impervious to threats and entreaties ; and 
full of resentment, the woman proceeded from his office to the house 
of Mr. Evelyn Meadows, the duke’s eldest nephew, and sold her in- 
formation to him. He lost no time in turning it to account, and the 
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news my lady received at Rome was that a criminal action for bigamy 
had been commenced against her, and that if she did not immediately 
return to England a decree of outlawry would be made against her, 
by which, of course, all her property would be forfeited. This ex- 
peditious way of annulling the late duke’s will was exactly what Mr. 
Evelyn Meadows desired to bring about, and he cleverly intrigued to 
keep her in Italy until the decree should be pronounced. Upon 
receiving the news she rushed to her banker’s for money for her 
journey ; he having received his cue, denied himself; again and again 
she called, and still he evaded her. At last she took her seat upon 
his doorstep, and vowed she would not rise until he consented to see 
her. Finding her determined he admitted her, but even then demurred 
to her demand. She wasted no time in arguments, her mode of 
persuasion was simple and emphatic. She drew a pistol from her 
pocket and swore a round oath that she would shoot him through the 
head if he did not instantly give her the sum she required—and he 
did so. But her difficulties were not all surmounted: while crossing 
the Alps, an abscess in her side broke, causing her so much pain that 
she could travel only in a litter. At length, sick in mind and body, 
she arrived in England. Her first care was to seek out the woman 
Craddock, to whom she made the magnificent offer of twenty pounds 
a year if she would retire to some remote village, near the Peak of 
Derbyshire, where the prosecution would not be able to discover her, 
and expressed great astonishment that “ the old devil should have the 
assurance to refuse it.” 

As a matter of course the Duchess was the nine days’ wonder, the 
person most talked about in all London, the subject of jest and satire. 
The witless scurrilities of Grub Street lampoons she could treat with 
contempt, but when she found herself threatened by one of the wittiest 
and most popular satirists of the day, she began to tremble. For 
Foote announced that in the new piece he was about to produce at 
the Haymarket, the Duchess of Kingston was to figure. She re- 
quested to see the comedy ; Foote forwarded it to her. In the person 
of Lady Kitty Crocodile she found her pretended grief for her 
husband’s death, which she was in the habit of most ostentatiously 
displaying, held up to ridicule. “In my husband’s lifetime,” she is 
made to say, “I had one consolation at least, that I could always 
make him pay me in private for the fondness that I lavished on him 
in public.” Her friendship to the pope was alluded to in unmistake- 
able terms, and all her follies and vices held up to ridicule and 
opprobrium. The probable effect of such a satire at such a time upon 
the public mind was too terrible to contemplate. She asked him what 
sum he would require to suppress it ; he replied two thousand pounds. 
She offered him sixteen hundred. 
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He refused it. She had the draft prepared for the full amount 
when friends interposed, and Lord Hertford, as Lord Chamberlain, 
refused to license the farce. “He” (lord Hertford) “asked me to 
make his youngest son a box keeper; I refused, and so he stopped 
my piece,” was the impudent mimic’s commentary on the stage. 
Prohibited from producing it, he resolved to publish it. But here 
again the Duchess’s friends checkmated him by threatening a prose- 
cution for libel. Foote began to grow frightened and wrote ber a 
conciliatory letter, in which he promised that the scenes of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile should not be published, nor anything appear in his 
theatre that could touch her, provided the attacks in the newspapers 
did not make it necessary for him to act in self-defence. Exulting in 


the triumph she had won, the Duchess wrote the following coarse and 
ill-bred letter :— 


Sir—I know too well what is due to my own dignity to enter into 
a compromise with an extortionate assassin of private reputation. If 
I have abhorred you for your slander, I now despise you for your 
concessions ; it is a proof of the illiberality of your satire, when you 
can publish it or suppress it as best suits the needy convenience of 
your purse. You first had the cowardly baseness to draw the 
sword, and, if I sheath it until I make you crouch like the subservient 
vassal you are, then there is no spirit in an injured woman, nor 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon. To a man my sex alone would 
have screened me from attack; but I am writing to the descendant of 
a Merry Andrew, and prostitute the name of manhood by applying it 
to Mr. Foote. Clothed in innocence, as in a coat of mail, I am proof 
against a host of foes; and conscious of never having intentionally 
injured a single individual, I doubt not but a brave and generous 
public will protect me from the malevolence of a theatrical assassin. 
You shall have cause to remember that though I would have given 
liberally for the relief of your necessities, I scorn to be bullied into a 
purchase of your silence. There is something, however, in your pity 
at which my nature revolts. To make me an offer of pity at once 
betrays your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity you 
send until the morning before you are turned off, when I will return 
it by a Cupid, with a box of lip-salve, and a choir of choristers shall 
chant a stave to your requiem. 

EK. Kineston. 


P.S. Youshould have received this sooner, but the servant has 
been a long time in writing it. 


To this Foote replied :—- 


Mapam—though I have neither time nor inclination to answer 
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the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a public correspondence with 
your grace is too great an honour for me to decline. I can’t help 
thinking but that it would have been prudent in your grace to have 
answered my letter before dinner, or at least have postponed it to the 
cool hour of the morning ; you would then have found that I had 
voluntarily granted the request which you had endeavoured by so 
many different ways to obtain. Lord Mountstuart, for whose amiable 
qualities I have the highest respect, must recollect, when I had the 
honour to meet him at Kingston House, by your grace’s appointment, 
that, instead of begging relief from your charity, I rejected your 
splendid offers to suppress ‘The Trip to Calais’ with the contempt 
they deserved. Indeed, madam, the humanity of my royal and 
benevolent master, and the public protection, have placed me much 
above the reach of your bounty. But why, madam, put on your coat 
of mail against me? I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not vice, 
is the game I pursue. In those scenes which you so unaccountably 
apply to yourself, you must observe that there is not the slightest 
hint at the little incidents of your life, which have excited the 
curiosity of the grand inquest for the County of Middlesex. I am 
happy, madam, however, to hear that your robe of innocence is in 
such perfect repair. I was afraid it might have been a little the 
worse for the wearing; may it hold out to keep you warm the next 
winter. The progenitors your grace has done me the honour to give 
me are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and to be con- 
sidered as the authors of my muse, and not of my manhood ; a Merry 
Andrew and a prostitute are no bad poetical parents, especially for a 
writer of plays: the first to give the humour and mirth, the last to 
furnish the graces and powers of attraction. Prostitutes and players 
must live by pleasing the public ; not but your grace may have heard 
of ladies who, by private practice, have accumulated amazing large 
fortunes. If you mean that I really owe my birth to that pleasing 
connection, your grace is grossly deceived. My father was in truth 
a very useful magistrate and respectable country gentleman, as the 
whole county of Cornwall will tell you ; my mother, the daughter of 
Sir Edward Goodere, Bart., who represented the county of Hereford. 
Her fortune was large and her morals irreproachable, till your grace 
condescended to stain them; she was upwards of fourscore years old 
when she died, and, what will surprise your grace, was never married 
but once in her life! Iam obliged to your grace for your intended 
present on the day, as you politely express it, when I am to be turned 
off. But where will your grace get me the Cupid to bring me the 
lip-salve? That family I am afraid has long quitted your service. 
Pray, madam, is not Jackson the name of the female confidential 
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secretary ? and is she not generally clothed in black petticoats made 
out of your weeds ? 


“So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.” 


I fancy your grace took the hint when last you resided at Rome. 
You heard there, I suppose, of a certain Joan, who was once elected a 
pope, and in humble imitation have converted a pious parson into a 
chambermaid, ‘The scheme is new in the country, and has doubtless 
its particular pleasures. That you may never want the benefit of the 
clergy in every emergency, is the sincere wish of 

Your grace’s most devoted and obliged humble servant, 
Sam. Foote. 


Foote now rewrote ‘The Trip to Calais,’ and renamed it ‘The 
Capuchin,’ omitted the character of Lady Kitty, and introduced another, 
Dr. Viper, under’which name he scarified the Rev. Mr. Jackson, her 
tool, with a ferocity that has few parallels in satire. How much of 
Foote’s indictment was truth we have no means of determining, but 
unquestionably Jackson was an infamous character, ready, for a bribe, 
to commit perjury or any other crime. 

In revenge for this satire and at the instigation of the Duchess, 
Jackson bribed a discharged coachman of Foote’s to bring an accusa- 
tion of a grave character against his late master. The charge entirely 
broke down, and no doubt of Foote’s innocence remained in any un- 
prejudiced mind, but nevertheless it gave the satirist his death-blow. 

Many influential friends expressed their conviction that the charge 
of bigamy against her grace of Kingston could not be sustained, and 
relying upon their opinion the Duchess rejected an offer secretly made 
her to quash the proceedings for £10,000, and at the same time made 
another attempt to get Craddock, the only important witness, out of 
the country ; but the woman betrayed these overtures to the opposite 
party. 

The trial came on ; each day during its continuance, she swallowed 
emetics in order that she might look ill and interesting. “Guilty upon 
my honour,” was the finding of every peer excepting the Duke of 
Newcastle, who modified his verdict by the words “ Guilty erroneously, 
but not intentionally, upon my honour.” She had made certain of 
being acquitted, and fell into a great fury over her disappointment, 
even in open court. ‘“ You hear,” she cried, addressing one of her 
household, “ that I am convicted! But there are blunderbusses at 
Kingston House ; go there directly, turn out the servants, and keep 
possession of the house for me by force.” We do not hear, however, 
of the threat being put into execution, although she was quite capable 
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of carrying it out. She slept always with a brace of pistols under her 
pillow, and did not scruple to use them on the least alarm. It being 
intimated to her that the prosecutors had a design to confine her to the 
country—for her privileges as a peeress exempted her from branding 
in the hand, the usual punishment attached to the crime she had 
committed—made her resolve upon immediate flight ; and to deceive 
the spies which were set upon her movements, she ordered her carriage 
to drive about the town while she was on her way in a post-chaise to 
Dover, whence she crossed the Channel to Calais. 

Immediately upon the termination of her trial she had dictated 
letters to Catherine of Russia and to the great Frederick, calling them 
her dearest friends, on whom she alone relied under God for con- 
solation in her afflictions. Frederick offered her an asylum in Berlin, 
and his minister wrote to inform her that her property, if transferred 
to his master’s capital, would be perfectly secure. Upon which 
proposal of this “dearest friend,” my lady’s comment was: “The 
King of Prussia is devilish clever, but I shall not trust him.” 

Some time previous to her trial, she had had a ship built for a voyage 
to St. Petersburg, in which were contained kitchens, a dining-room, 
drawing-room, sleeping apartments, and every luxury of a well-fitted 
house. This sounds very commonplace in these days of luxurious 
steamships, but it was considered a marvel a hundred years ago. 
Having stayed some time at Calais, at Dessein’s, and having sent the 
Empress Catherine a number of valuable pictures as a present to 
pave the way for her reception, she made the voyage to the Russian 
capital in her wonderful vessel. The empress, who was a kindred 
spirit, received her most graciously, and assigned her a palace. To 
qualify herself for admission to an order of ladies privileged to wear 
the empress’s picture, she bought an estate for £25,000. But when 
the purchase was concluded she discovered that no foreigners could 
be enrolled. Here she gave sumptuous entertainments, which the 
empress honoured with her presence, at which the guests were waited 
upon by one hundred and forty domestics, and at which all the service 
was of plate. Prince Radzivil, who was desirous of securing this 
rich English prize, conducted her over his vast estates. It was a 
royal progress: magistrates waited upon her with gratulations, and 
salvoes were fired whenever her cortége approached a village. “He 
may fire his cannon as much as he likes, but he doesn’t hit my mark,” 
said my lady. 

While indulging in this extravagant magnificence, the officers of 
her household could not obtain payment of their miserable stipends, for 
she was mean and avaricious as she was extravagant and ostentatious, 
and while ready to lavish large sums upon any scheming adventurer 
who might take her fancy, she would descend to any trick to evade a 
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just debt of a few pounds. Growing tired of her Russian estate and 
desiring to return to France, she turned it into a vast brandy 
distillery, and gave the stewardship into the hands of a common 
English journeyman carpenter, whose good looks and stalwart frame 
had recommended him to her. She now bought a house near Paris 
and an estate belonging to one of the princes of the blood-royal of 
France, for which she was to pay £55,000, in instalments. But 
no fortune, however colossal, could sustain such extravagances, and 
hers was becoming rapidly exhausted. 

The Paris house involved her in a lawsuit, which was the cause of 
her death, for upon hearing that the decision had gone against her, 
she fell into such a rage that she burst a bloodvessel. With ordinary 
prudence she might have recovered, for her constitution was so robust 
that she could reverse every law of health with impunity, even to 
plunging her feet in cold water to repel an attack of gout. So soon, 
however, as the immediate effects of the hemorrhage passed off, she ate 
a brace of partridges and some other game, and drank off two bumpers 
of Madeira—for she added gluttony to her other vices. After this 
repast, she lay down upon a couch and fell asleep. When her 
attendants, uneasy at the length of her slumbers, went to rouse her, 
they found that she was dead. 


And thus, in the year 1788, did her extraordinary and infamous 
career come to an end. 
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Separation. 
From Rickert. 


Wuen from thy home, dear love, I’m sadly riding, 

Half of my thoughts remain with thee abiding— 
The lesser half alone I take with me: 

And, all indignant, chiding 


That they are not with thee. 


At every step, they say, impatient pleading, 
A messenger to thee must soon be speeding ; 

And each would fain as messenger be gone: 
Then, no refusal heeding, 


They fly away alone. 


To thee they flutter, love their flight impelling, 
With thee they stay, their little love-tale telling ; 
And leave this empty bulk of thought bereft, 

A lone, abandoned dwelling, 


Not even a fancy left. 


W. D.S. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuapter XXII. 


ON THE OLD WAY. 


Home again, and nothing done! On the contrary, a great deal had 
been undone, and certain carefully-potted blooms, so far from having 
advanced, had been put back and were perhaps altogether nipped and 
blighted. 

When she reckoned up the losses and gains of that Trouville 
campaign, poor Mrs. Winstanley found herself forced to confess that 
the former outweighed the latter. They had spent a great deal of 
money, and all to what purpose ?—to attract a French nobleman who 
had not declared himself, and who had spoilt the game for every one 
else! For there seemed to be no chance now of Hubert breaking off 
his engagement with Maud Disney for the sake of Eva and her wild- 
flower face. A man who is nursed through an illness by his mother 
and his fiancée is scarcely likely to escape from their hands into other 
keeping; Sir James would probably be too jealous of Bois-Duval 
to care to enter the lists with him on his own account; and Mr. 
Brocklebank would be sure to be disgusted with the whole affair. 
Perhaps he would be disgusted to the extent of grave displeasure ; so 
that he would withdraw that large, hard and heavy but on the whole 
beneficent hand of his which gave good gifts and useful advantages, 
even if it did a little rasp while giving. The dead and wounded of 
her hopes came to a formidable number when fairly calculated; and 
Mrs. Winstanley knew what it was to lament her slain, though she 
could not yet give them final burial. 

The great thing that she kept to herself was: how much she knew. 
Not Thomasina herself guessed this riddle ; and what was not revealed 
to her we may be very sure was dark as night to every one else. 
Even Eva, who had the penetration of guilty fear to help her, could 
not see through the mask of unruffled placidity which it was in the 
mother’s rdle to wear ; and the outside world was completely baftled. 

The duel, which had got into the papers, was naturally the main 
topic of conversation and conjecture among all the friends common 
to the Winstanleys, the Strangways, and the Kearneys, and letters 
innumerable were written to Mrs. Winstanley inquiring how? why ? 
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and what? As the one of the group who had last seen the young 
men—and the only one who was acquainted with the Frenchman who 
had fought the duel—she was the well into which each dipped his 
or her sieve hoping to find Truth among the trickling waters. But 
Mrs. Winstanley was the soul of discretion and the angel of ignorance. 
She knew nothing. Voltaire’s Huron could not have presented a 
blanker sheet than was the unsullied page of her unconsciousness. 
Certainly there had been a slight discussion in her presence among 
the young men on one or two historical facts; and she remem- 
bered in a vague way that Waterloo had been spoken of; but for 
her own part she had attached no kind of importance to the con- 
versation and they had all parted on quite amiable terms. It was 
a very ordinary little discussion. Perhaps the Englishmen did get 
just the least in the world in earnest—by no means angry—only 
a little heated; as young men will do when discussing politics. But 
it was no more than this; and she had thought nothing of it at the 
time or after. What serious disputation there had been, to lead to 
this regretable result, must have been after and when she was 
not present. 

This was all she had to say ; and this was what she did say to each 
inquirer in turn. And by her candour, her want of suspicion and her 
charming womanly ignorance of evil, she convinced all who sought 
her that the thing must have been as Sir James had given out—a 
sudden quarrel between two hot-headed young braves of different 
nationalities ; each anxious for the honour of his country and each 
trying which should crow the loudest. 

So the conventional nine days passed ; and the wonder diminished 
as the time increased. The two girls followed the mother’s lead and 
took her cue ; and not the most skilful dredging brought up anything 
to reward investigation or to pay for the trouble of casting. 

Perdita of course was out of the whole affair; and it was very 
certain that no one would seek to bring her into it. She was told 
nothing about it; not given even the trimmings and parings of the 
story ; and thus could make no mischief as else she would have surely 
done, had she been trusted with a delicate little subterfuge to negotiate 
or a bolder lie to pass off as truth. Her eyes alone would have 
betrayed everything, and her silence would have been as eloquent as 
speech. No, certainly Perdita was not to be let behind the scenes, 
where even the mother stood veiled—and Thomasina respected her 
disguise. 

Moreover Mrs. Winstanley had returned even less than before in 
sympathy with her rebel. Those two months’ sojourn at Trouville 
had added the savour of French convenance to the older form of 


English Grundyism ; and Perdita’s independent passage to and from 
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the office seemed to her mother something more shocking and dis- 
graceful than she had realized prior to that page of French experience. 
After having had to be so careful in her conduct at Trouville, she 
said to her eldest daughter—so vigilant, so watchful, on account of 
what the French might think—it was almost more than she could 
bear to have Perdita wandering about the streets as independently 
as if she were a man; and if she consulted her own inclination and 
sense of right she would put a stop to it without delay. 

To which Thomasina answered: Yes; it was extremely unpleasant 
and annoying; but perhaps Perdita was less embarrassing now 
when out of the way and with something to do, than she had been 
when more in the house and always turning up at wrong moments 
—as on that dreadful afternoon when she had shocked Lady Kearney 
so fearfully. And then her money would come in usefully ; would 
it not? and she had been very good and careful in their absence, 
and had lived on far less than one would have thought possible ; had 
she not ? and did not mother think her wonderfully improved? She 
herself, Thomasina, saw a great change for the better in her; and 
really she had grown almost pretty and very nearly ladylike! 

“She owes you a great deal of gratitude for your persistent 
advocacy,” said Mrs. Winstanley with her gracious smile. “You 
inherit one of the beatitudes, Thomasina—that of peace-maker.” 

Though she still went on with her work in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, Perdita’s essential freedom was, if not quite at an end, yet un- 
deniably curtailed by the return of her family. She had no longer 
the key of the fields at her girdle ; and Bell Blount and Mrs. Crawford 
were removed from the foreground to the middle distance in her 
social landscape. Her hours were marked, and she had to be at 
home more punctually than when she and poor old Cluff had eaten 
their herrings at all odd times together, and made believe to find 
them as toothsome as nutritious. Hence there were only rapid 
visits of two or three minutes—no more peaceful anchorages of one 
or may be two hours’ length—in those quiet rooms above the shop 
where she always heard words of good counsel, and which she left 
with the feeling of having been spiritually washed and cleansed— 
perhaps a little too much toned down, a little overwatered, but un- 
doubtedly washed and cleansed! There were no more doubtful 
evenings spent in the untidy bosom of that uncomfortable little 
household in Prince Christian’s Road; where Bell Blount, with 
Connie Tracy as her ‘ wife,” Miss Long as her lady-help, the 
Emancipation of Woman as her occupation, and the conversion of 
Perdita Winstanley from a hero-worshipper into a man-hater as 
her hope, found the world good and life sweet. She had found it 
bitter enough at her married home down there in the quiet 
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country, with her good-hearted but not brilliant husband, and 
her two pretty but not intellectual daughters—her companions 
and her treasures as some would have said—the millstones round 
her neck and the fetters on her feet as she herself held them to 
be! Doing her unexciting little duties to the poor of her husband’s 
parish, was sorry work for one whose own special glory and delight 
lay on the platform, and who would open all careers, without 
exception, to women as to men; but smoking cigarettes, drinking 
bitter beer for breakfast and B. and §. at all hours of the day, 
acting like a man and forgetting that she was a woman—that was 
an existence worth having, and to make others like herself an — 
worth pursuing ! 

What danger lay for Perdita however, in the bold wink and 
anarchical ideas of this petticoated bachelor, was lessened now by 
a large amount, so far as frequency of association went; and her 
intercourse with Bell became, like that with Mrs. Crawford, a fearful 
kind of joy to be snatched only at peril and in hot haste. She saw 
both at intervals truly, and her mind was still their shuttlecock 
ever tossed between the two alternatives—the freedom that was so 
seductive and the duty that was so ennobling; the emancipation 
which appealed to her ambition, her pride, her energy, her democratic 
desires, and the home which fulfilled the love, the devotion, the 
power of self-sacrifice and all the best instincts of her womanhood. 
As a further element of indecision and mental vacillation she loved 
Mrs. Crawford personally, although her teaching, intellectually cold 
and dogmatically cramped as it was, often chafed her; and personally 
Bell Blount was antipathetic, though the main current of her social 
philosophy attracted her as the sense of space and freedom ever 
does attract the young, the ardent and the generous. But unlike 
as they were, either was more sympathetic to her than her mother 
and sisters; and both households were more pleasing, each in its 
own way, than that odd jumble of insufficiency and show, of pretti- 
ness and penury, which made her own home; for both were real 
in all that they appeared to be, and this last was a sham. 

Between herself and her people the battle had begun again for 
poor Perdita, and on just the old grounds. Though improved in 
appearance and less of a Zulu than before, she was still not up to 
the mark according to the Winstanley standard; and the smoother 
manner which had come chiefly from the absence of reproach and 
consequent self-consciousness, lost itself again in the abrupt, un- 
gainly, uncomfortable shyness which was at once the cause and 
result of perpetual rebuke and ridicule. Moreover, she was no 
wiser than she had been before. The wisdom of reticence and 
toleration comes but very slowly to a nature which errs by excess 
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of conscientiousness and moral courage; and Perdita was, if any- 
thing, even more democratic, more sincere, more convinced of the 
sacred value of elemental principles and the wickedness of compromise 
for the sake of existing interests than she had been before. Fiat 
justitia!—that was her motto as it was Bell Blount’s. Let the 
universe crack if it will, but let eternal justice rule without the loss 
of a thread in her garment, no matter who may go bare! Thus 
the old battle broke out again between her and hers, as has been 
said, on exactly the same lines as before; and the old unhappiness, 
the old sad feeling of domestic ostracism began to creep over her 
like a blight and to manifest itself in her looks and manner. 

Naturally her new friends had their nostrums. 

“Leave your people and come with us. You are base and cowardly 
to submit.” 

This was Bell Blount’s advice, urged with all the strength of her 
will and the power of her words. 

“Submit patiently to your mother’s will; whether you like it or 
not, submit ;” said Mrs. Crawford. “ Never forget that she is your 
mother, and that obedience to parents is a commandment given by 
God.” 

Leslie, in whom the Quaker blood was not so strong, and the 
Quaker quietism a good deal modified, demurred to this extreme 
doctrine of filial submission almost as much as he demurred to Bell 
Blount’s masculine independence. He said: 

“No; you have your own life to lead, your own nature to perfect, 
and you may carry submission and self-repression too far. Atrophy 
is not health and paralysis is not repose. Keep clear of the unsexed 
exaggerations of your woman’s rights friends, but remember also 
that you are an accountable being, and that no one virtue is the 
whole duty of man. More go to form the catalogue of perfection 
than even submission to parents.” 

And this form of the golden mean seemed to Perdita the wisest 
and best of all the doctrines propounded. She was not much of a 
temporizer certainly; but if Leslie Crawford thought half-measures 
the best, she was sure he must be right. At all events, she did what 
she could to follow his advice, and once or twice did actually hold her 
tongue when the ‘common people’ were spoken of disdainfully ; and 
when Eva asked her if they had a uniform like soldiers, or wore blue 
things like butchers in her office ?—when her mother and Thomasina, 
rising out of the ordinary region of fashion and social engagements, 
said they hoped that all the Russian Nihilists would be killed, and that 
the French Republic would be overthrown by either an Orleanist, an 
Imperialist, or a Legitimist: it did not signify which of the three, 
so long as Gambetta was humiliated and the Republic was overthrown. 
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She knew that these were red rags flourished in her face; and if at 
times she gave in to the lure and raved as she was wont to do, at 
other times, and not infrequently, she quietly left the room on some 
pretext, or buried her head in her book and persistently would not hear. 
This latter plan however, was not very successful for she could not 
make herself deaf for very long; and when she pricked up her ears to 
open her mouth, then there was a skirmish wherein she was sure 
to go wrong, and to be severely punished. 

One day, when she went to Mrs. Crawford’s house for one of those 
rapid little visits which were her brief stages of refreshment in her 
dreary life, she found the child slightly indisposed. There was no 
cause for grave alarm, yet Mrs. Crawford was in a state of nervous 
depression such as Perdita had never seen her in before. Her manner 
to her ‘ young friend,’ as she was wont to call Perdita, was shaded with 
something that looked almost like embarrassment, unless it were dis- 
pleasure. And that it could scarcely be! She spoke, for Mrs. Craw- 
ford, a little abruptly, and did not look into the good, honest, freckled 
face with the same steady, half-mournful, half-observing gaze which 
was so essentially ‘her way.’ She fidgeted about the room and looked 
restless and disquieted ; almost as if the girl’s visit were unwelcome ; 
and yet how often she had said: “Come whenever you will; you are 
always welcome and I shall rejoice to be of good to you.” 

Altogether the trifling ailment of a little child worrying over its 
teeth seemed scarcely cause enough to account for the decided dis- 
comfort of a woman generally so quiet and still, so much herself, and 
so unruffled as Mrs. Crawford. 

Leslie was not upstairs when Perdita came in, so that she had the 
first moments with Mrs. Crawford alone, when she heard the news 
of little Lily’s indisposition and marked the disquiet of the grand- 
mother. 

“T hope she will soon get better, poor darling!” said Perdita, full 
of hearty sympathy. 

Going up to Mrs. Crawford, and kneeling down by her as she was 
wont to do, she took the soft cool hand in her nervous feverish fingers 
and held it warmly clasped. 

“Yes, I hope so,” said Mrs. Crawford, but not speaking as if little 
Lily’s health were really the pivot and centre of her thoughts, as she 
had given Perdita cause to think. 

“You must not fret; you will make yourself ill if you do,” con- 
tinued Perdita. “Children are so soon ill and well again!” she 
added sagely. 

“Tt is the Lord’s will,” said Mrs. Crawford with a sudden rush of 


tears. “I never fret, my dear ; but some things are hard to bear,” 
she said, her pale thin lips quivering, 
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“Yes,” said the girl. 

She knew—who better? that some things are hard to bear; but 
these were not the burdens in her friend’s present wallet of woe ; 
and again it struck her that things were a little confused here to-day, 
and that Lily’s slight attack did not explain everything; or else, it 
was no slight attack at all, but on the contrary a dangerous malady 
the true nature of which was concealed. 

Presently Leslie came into the room. Something had evidently also 
passed over him. He was wonderfully sweet and courteous to his mother; 
and Perdita thought him also kinder and more expansive to herself 
than he was in general. For the most part he made her feel that he 
liked her, but he said nothing that carried an echo, did nothing that 
left an impress. It was more a sentiment, an atmosphere than a fact ; 
but to-day that sentiment was more visible, that atmosphere less 
subtle. There was something in the whole interview that interested 
her beyond herself, so that she stayed a longer time than usual— 
and stayed far into the dusk. She could not tear herself away. It 
was in her nature to try and brighten up Mrs. Crawford, if indeed 
she might; and to help in the quiet comfort given by Leslie’s 
kindness. He was so good, so noble! she said to herself in self- 
explanation and excuse. She liked him so much!—and felt that 
he did her good when he talked to her so kindly; discussed such 
and such questions with her as no one else did, and took so much 
interest in her mental life, in her thoughts and views. And 
not even Mr. Brocklebank did that really; though sometimes, to 
please her, he would pretend that he did. However, staying into 
the dusk as she did, Leslie said that he would walk home with her. 
He did not like her walking alone when the daylight had gone; and 
Perdita was not disposed to quarrel with his championship. She was 
glad that it was dark. It not only gave her the pleasure of his com- 
panionship but it hid her from the possible observation of her own 
people. She would not like her mother or Thomasina to meet her 
walking through High Street with Leslie Crawford the chemist. There 
was no harm in it; no kind of reason why she should be ashamed of 
what she was doing, or refuse her friend’s escort. He was her friend, 
and a high-minded well-read gentleman. He was a chemist certainly, 
but what of that? Are we not all brothers and sisters by the great law 
of human fraternity? What was there to object to in her action ? 

Nevertheless she felt that she was doing something wrong insomuch 
as it was secret. She knew that she would not goin open-mouthed to 
her mother and say: “Mother, my friend Leslie Crawford, the 
chemist, walked home with me.” 

She ought to do so if she would act up to her own principles ; she 
knew that very well; but she knew also that she would not. For if 
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she did she would be forbidden to go to the house again ; and she did 
not feel as if she could give up the companionship of that sweet dear 
woman who was more like a mother to her than her own. 

As they were walking along somehow—Perdita did not know 
how—the conversation drifted into mésalliances, 

“The only real mésalliance is that where there is want of moral 
and intellectual equality,” said Leslie. “When two people are on 
the same platform in refinement and education, and when their ideas 
as to what are the best things in life agree, there isno mésalliance. A 
duchess counting money as her chief good, and a chimney-sweep 
millionaire counting aristocratic recognition of his wealth as his, are 
fitly matched, though she has thirty-two quarterings and he once 
climbed the flues. And on the other hand, a lady of good birth who 
looks for higher things than mere conventionalities, makes no mésal- 
lance if she marries—what shall I say ?—a shopkeeper let us suppose, 
equal to herself in all but the arbitrary rulings of society. The 
worst mésalliance of all is to mate frivolity with earnestness ; love 
with indifference. All the rest is child’s play compared to this,” 

“Yes,” said Perdita, in a low voice. 

“ Are you ambitious in your views of life?” asked Leslie with odd 
abruptness. 

“In some things perhaps; not in mere station,” she answered. 

“ Would you marry what is called beneath yourself for instance, if 
the man personally was all right and it was only the conventional 
station that was askew?” 

Leslie spoke in a studiously careless voice, looking up at the electric 
light as he passed it. 

“Yes,” answered Perdita tremulously. 

“You would care for the man and not for his grandfather? But 
the family cares so much for the grandfather! If Milton himself had 
kept a shop, I question if the Marchioness of Carabas would have 
shaken hands with him over the counter. Do you think she would ? ” 

“T do not know. I am not the Marchioness of Carabas,” said 
Perdita simply. 

“There are always the colonies if things get too uncomfortable 
at home,” continued Leslie. “ Would you go to the colonies with the 
man you loved ?” 

He looked at her from under the brim of his soft felt hat, and she 
saw his eyes glisten even in the darkness. 

“T would go into the desert!” she answered in her passionate 
wholesale way. The colonies made but a tame simile! Nothing 
short of the desert with its drought and solitude, its perils and 


wild beasts, to express the possible devotion of that devoted enthusi- 
astic heart ! 
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“Take my arm,” said Leslie suddenly. “ This crossing is bad and 
you are short-sighted.” 

He took her hand and himself laid it on his arm where he held it 
for just a moment before he took his hand away. 

“You are a brave beautiful girl!” he said warmly. “God bless 
you!” Then after a pause he added with strange coldness and 
restraint: “You deserve a good husband, Miss Winstanley. I 
hope when you do marry, it will be one worthy of your love.” 

“T never shall marry,” said Perdita, tears choking her voice she 
scarcely knew why. Really life was a very dreary affair and Hera- 
clitus was a true prophet! It was so much easier to weep than to 
laugh ; yet a moment ago she would have said the contrary. 

“Yes, yes, you will,” he answered with forced cheerfulness. 
“ And you will make me chemist in ordinary to your household.” 

“Don’t Mr. Crawford!” cried Perdita in a pained voice. 

They were close now at her own door. The lamplight fell on her 
face but left her in the shadow. 

“But you must not shut your eyes to the fact that I am only a 
chemist, a shopkeeper selling my goods over the counter,” he said. 
“One whom your own people would say was no fit friend for you, a 
lady by birth and family association as you are all through.” 

“You are a better man than I am a woman; you are too good for 
me—for the friendship of such a foolish ungoverned thing as I am!” 
said Perdita hastily. ‘Your friendship honours me, not mine you ; 
and I do not care if you were twenty times a chemist, I should still 
always respect and like you!” 

A light came into his eyes, a smile broke round his lips, as 
suddenly he took both her hands in his and drew them up to his 
breast. 

“Married or single,” he said with tenderness so intense as to be 
pathos, reverence so deep as to be love, “you may always count 
on me as your faithful, firm, unchanging friend. I understand 
something of your heart and nature, and the more I understand 
the more I love and respect you. God bless you—dear.” 

Out in the street as it was—before the very door of her own house, 
with the lamplight from that aristocratic if impecunious dwelling 
falling full on her flushed face—the man before her neither of her 
own station nor yet a declared lover—Perdita bent her head and kissed 
the ungloved hand that held her own. 

“And God bless you!” she said, lifting her large eyes to his. 

Then she ran up the steps with haste, her blood on fire with 
shame and confusion at what she had done. And yet she could not 
feel sorry nor wish it undone. He was only a chemist, truly; but 
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he had once saved her life ; he had tried to make it nobler; and now 
he had made it blessed ! 

But poor Mrs. Winstanley! How she was to be pitied! Here 
was she scheming schemes and weaving spells ;—and of her three . 
daughters—Thomasina was out in the cold, no man’s confessed choice ; 
Perdita was looking into the face of a chemist and druggist with 
eyes which overflowed with love ; and Eva was watching for the post, 
in fear lest the letter daily expected from her French Vicomte 
should fall into other hands than her own, and the whole intrigue 
be blown into space before its time! 


Cuarrer XXIII. 
THE GREAT MOGUL 


BensAmIn Brocktepank did not, as a rule, implicitly believe in 
women ; still less did he trust in men. He thought that mankind in 
general found falsehood a vast deal easier than truth; and that the 
one came by nature while the other had to be learnt by grace. But 
he would have scorned to doubt the word of a lady of a certain social 
standing, and made trust part of the law of courtesy. If Mrs. 
Winstanley, for instance, said that such and such a thing was or was 
not, he would take her word for it though the whole weight of 
evidence went against her; he would even have been inclined to 
make it a personal question had any one thought differently and 
maintained that smoke meant fire, and that when linen was wet it 
had been in the water, if that handsome Juno of No. 100 declared 
the contrary. 

Of course he, like the rest of the world, heard of the duel between 
Hubert Strangways and a French nobleman; and he, like the rest, 
applied to Mrs. Winstanley for her version. And when he had it, 
he accepted it as incontrovertible, and said so to his sister to whom 
he showed the letter. 

“A very satisfactory explanation, my dear Clarissa,” he said 
triumphantly. ‘I am glad our fair friends were out of it. I feared 
they might have been implicated, seeing that this young gentleman 
is a friend of theirs.” 

Mrs. Merton, who, unknown to her brother, kept up an active 
correspondence with his bugbear, Sir James, echoed his sentiments, 
his triumph and his convictions; accepted Mrs. Winstanley’s version 
as the true truth; ran up a pretty little symphonic scale as an 
accompaniment to his condemnation of the young fellow’s rashness 
for quarrelling with a Frenchman at all, intermingled with com- 
mendation of his patriotism in taking up the cudgels for his own 
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country; and made herself all through the soothing, flattering, 
sisterly echo which was both her pleasure and her réle. But she had 
an odd trick of looking straight down her small blunt nose when 
she did thus echo her brother; and in the faintest way possible would 
pinch up her nice round mouth, and be very earnest about the proper 
adjustment of her sleeves and cuffs. For Sir James, who had made 
her his confidante from the first days of their friendship, had shown 
her just so much of the cat so snugly fastened in the bag as could be 
seen in this one phrase: “And the brute had forced himself most 
insolently on the Winstanleys, and had taken quite an insufferable 
tone of familiarity with them.” 

This was not showing much, but it was enough for an acute social 
osteologist, as Mrs. Merton was in her own way. Out of this one 
bone the fair soft-voiced widow made out the complete anatomy of 
the creature—from this one brick constructed the whole temple; and 
neither. creature nor temple was much out of the straight line when 
she had done. But as she was far from wishing to make mischief 
between her brother and the Winstanleys—as she rejoiced in the fact 
that it had been Hubert and not Sir James—and as she could not 
very well say whence or how she had got her better information, she 
carefully hid her bone, locked away her brick in the most secret 
recesses of her heart, stopped up the chink through which the 
light had come; and in the sweetest way possible looked down her 
short blunt nose, pinched up her nice round mouth, and agreed with 
her brother to accept the theory of political impersonality contained 
in Mrs. Winstanley’s natural and innocent version. 

And now all things went spinning in the old way down the old 
grooves, just as if there had been no break at all :—no Trouville sands 
with Bois-Duval here; no chemist’s shop with Leslie Crawford there ; 
no wounded lad lying in the inn at fitretat ; no grave and sorrowful 
friend learning at last the truth through the ravings of fever, and 
pondering over the knowledge. The dropped threads were taken up 
with the most delicate precision, wherever it was possible, and the 
game began again just where it had left off. 

When the Winstanley family came back from their disappointing 
campaign and took up their residence again at 100, West Hill 
Gardens, Mrs. Merton came back to her luxurious home, and her 
brother Benjamin ran up to town from Armour Court to resume that 
place of family guardian and moral investigator which late events had 
interrupted. He would have gone over to Trouville himself during 
the time of his fair friends’ stay there—how thankful they all were 
that he had not!—if he had ‘not been compelled to make what he 
called an industrial excursion through Sweden and Denmark, part of 
Holland, and a bit of Germany. He had had to inspect some iron 
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foundries of which he had heard alarmingly favourable reports; and 
he had to open new as well as retain old markets for his own pigs. 
For, rich as he was, his soul was in his business as a hunter’s is in 
his game; and he enjoyed cutting out a rival and extending his own 
lines over foreign territory, just as much as if the pounds accruing 
were of consequence to his pocket and his funded property wanted 
feeding. Now however, with the passing of the summer came the 
re-establishment of old home relations, and the Winstanleys were the 
first of the knots which he tied in his social quipos. 

The three ladies were sitting in the drawing-room in the dark, 
waiting for the servant to come in and light the gas before dinner. 
This was an operation which Mrs. Winstanley never hurried. So 
long as she could keep the girls quiet and amused, she saved so much 
in the quarter, and she was wise enough not to despise fractions in 
the housekeeping. Perdita had not yet come home. At this moment 
indeed, she was walking up High Street on Leslie Crawford’s arm. 
By only a minute did the rich ironmaster pass the chemist’s shop 
before she came out of the private door. It was one of those provi- 
dential interpositions which help the imprudent young ; but as Perdita 
did not know the danger from which she had been preserved, she 
could neither tremble at her peril nor thank the Great Power which 
had influenced the goings and comings of about half a hundred 
persons and carriages that she might be saved from it. And just as 
she and her friend were discussing that suggestive question of 
mésalliances, and her own willingness to marry below herself in 
social status, Benjamin Brocklebank thundered at her mother’s 
door. 

“I hope I see Mrs. Winstanley and her charming family well! 
Glad to welcome them back to their native land,” he said, his sono- 
rous voice vibrating through the room and echoing from the walls 
in such strength and volume as almost to hurt the ears of those who 
heard it. 

It was really sweet, and almost touching, to see the pleasure—one 
might even call it well-disciplined emotion—with which graceful 
Mrs. Winstanley received her loud-voiced, broad-shouldered, hard- 
featured guest. ‘There was something inexpressibly maternal in the 
smile that beamed on her well-preserved face as he entered, with his 
noisy stamp and heavy tread as if he had had four feet instead of two. 
Her delicately graduated accent, passing from the self-betraying caress 
of surprise to the conscious restraint of conventional propriety, was 
as eloquent as an embrace. Indeed her first impulse of weleome— 
both hands held out as if to take him to her handsome bosom—was 
essentially an embrace in spirit, and was the finest bit of womanly 
tenderness that Benjamin Brocklebank had ever received. She bore 
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herself in these first sweet moments of pleasure and surprise as if 
some dear son had suddenly returned from foreign parts where there 
had been danger from wild beasts and the presence of savages and 
pirates—as if some wept-for Jonah had been unexpectedly cast up 
on the sands at her feet, when she had been thinking of nothing 
more exciting than star-fish and sea-anemones. And if she was 
thus enchanting, Thomasina and little Eva were equally charming ; 
and the welcome from all three accorded to the master of Armour 
Court was such as made him feel as if every stubbly hair of his 
close-cropped grizzled head had been smoothed the right way, and 
as if that mysterious organ, the cockles of his heart, had been well 
warmed with ‘’thirty-seven port.’ 

“How good of you to look us up so soon!” said Mrs. Winstanley 
with her best air of refined gratitude. 

“How nice to see you again!” laughed little Eva, clapping her 
pink, plump hands together, as if that ponderous Benjamin had 
been a wax doll or a pantomime, a new trinket or a box of sugar- 
plums. 

He turned to Thomasina for her contribution. Mrs. Winstanley’s 
eldest daughter said nothing, but she raised her large clear eyes 
with a sweetly glorifying look and smiled her best smile as she 
turned them on him—two inarticulate poems setting forth his praise, 
wherein that smile was the dumb music. 

Her silence touched the ironmaster quite as much as Mrs. Win- 
stanley’s matronly caress, the little rosebud’s childish delight. It 
was like Miss Winstanley to be quiet and undemonstrative even 
where she felt most deeply ; and silence is sometimes more eloquent 
than speech. The voice has the foolish trick of trembling when the 
heart beats fast ; and emotion somehow damps down the smoother 
notes and only allows to escape those queer, rough, deepened sounds 
which betray so much more than is desirable! Yes, Thomasina was 
right not to speak. Poor young lady! was she then so hard hit as 
this? She was a beautiful creature; but was she not looking a 
little thin after her Trouville trip? Her eyes were as lovely as 
ever; but surely, surely, the faintest little network of lines was 
beginning to engrave itself about the corners? Without question 


these two months had not improved her:—and where was Miss 
Perdita ? 


Where, indeed ? 

When he asked this question of Mrs. Winstanley he instantly 
saw that his protégée was, as he said, on the wrong side of the 
account. 

“She is dreadfully late to-night,” the mother answered tartly, 
in spite of her desire to be as sweet as honey all through. “I hope 
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no accident has happened,” she added, shading off her acidity into 
anxiety. 

“Public officials are not always able to be punctual to the 
moment,” said Mr. Brocklebank largely. “I imagine there has 
been press of work in the office, and Miss Perdita has had more 
than her usual allowance.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Mrs.’ Winstanley, with a restless glance round 
the room ; “I hope it is only that.” 

“ And I hope too, that she will soon return,” continued the iron- 
master ; “for I have come to make Mrs. Winstanley and her charm- 
ing daughters a proposition. I wish to inaugurate this happy re- 
union of friends with a féte appropriate to the occasion. I have 
already ordered a dinner at the Continental that I trust my fair 
friends will do me the honour to partake of; and after then I think 
we shall find a box at the Theatre awaiting our occupancy. 
It is a large box; said to be capable of holding six. We are only 
five ; so there is a place to spare for General Manners!” 

On which the ironmaster laughed, and the ladies dutifully joined in 
the chorus. 

“Tt is most good of you, most kind! What can I say to such a 
delightful proposal?” said Mrs. Winstanley, looking at her daughters 
with a pleased air. 

“How nice!” cried Eva, always the first to welcome pleasure. 

“How very thoughtful and kind!” said Thomasina gently, her 
smile giving life to her words. 

“T am glad that I have gratified Mrs. Winstanley and her charm- 
ing young ladies,” returned the ironmaster with a friendly chuckle : 
“it affords me so much pleasure to procure them enjoyment! And 
they accept my little friendship’s offerings, my humble tributes so 
graciously, it is quite inspiriting! Now we only want Miss Perdita 
to make the whole thing complete. Ah! I do verily believe here 
she comes!” he added, as the sound of feet running up the steps 
and a nervous ring at the bell seemed to speak of haste and a bad 
conscience. 

And sure enough they heard Perdita’s voice in the hall saying 
to the servant : 

“Ts dinner ready ? Have I kept any one waiting ?” 

Why they heard so distinctly was due to Mr. Brocklebank’s lordly 
impatience and masterful assumption of domestic rights. For as 
soon as he heard the bell he strode to the drawing-room door and 
opened it, standing there to catch that naughty rebel on her way 
upstairs, and, as he fondly hoped, make her as happy as he had just 
made the mother and sisters. 

“ Ah! come at last!” he said a little eagerly, as she ran hurriedly 
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by. “And we fancying all sorts of uncomfortable disasters! 
Welcome home, Miss Perdita—we are all waiting for you! Come 
in! come in and hear the news!” 

Her face pale with an emotion that was not pain and yet was 
scarcely pleasure—her large, soft, prominent eyes vague, humid, 
dreamy—her generous mouth a little parted as if to give the fast- 
coming breath a freer passage—her whole being touched with the 
living light of passion—Perdita came face to face with Mr. Brockle- 
bank ; and with a little exclamation of honest joy laid her hand 
in his. 

His heavy face brightened like a schoolboy’s at a generous ‘tip.’ 
He took it all in—and took it all to himself. Not graceful like 
Thomasina ; not beautiful like Eva; but how much more interesting 
than either! Greatly fascinated as he was pleased to be with each 
of the other two, this shy-mannered, short-sighted, freckle-faced girl 
had somehow struck a deeper chord and called forth a richer harmony 
than any one had ever done before. The passion that was in her 
gave fire and heat to the dull slag of his heart; and though by the 
law of fitness he knew her to be nowhere in comparison with 
Thomasina, yet by that of personal sympathy, which makes the 
unlike the supplement not the contrast, she was foremost of the three. 

It was all for him! All the tenderness in her eyes, all the 
emotion on her face, the breath that came so heavily, the heart that 
throbbed so fast—it was all his own! He was master of her affec- 
tions, as he was of Thomasina’s; and it was in his own will only 
which he would choose, and when. But he thought he knew now 
which it would be. 

‘Miss Perdita has always a kind word for her friends,” he said, 
holding her hand in his as he Jed her into the room, and looking at 
her with an odd kind of affectionate mastership. ‘She makes them 
so agreeably welcome.” 

“T hope we all do that,” said Mrs. Winstanley gracefully. Her face 
was very sweet, but her voice was slightly acrid. She would not 
oppose Perdita’s chance ; of course not; and she would consider it 
the most beneficent act of an overruling Providence should Mr. 

3rocklebank relieve her of this troublesome rebel of hers; but 
all the same she would feel disappointed and aggrieved for her 
dear Thomasina; and while handing over the one, would have 
difficulty in refraining from injurious comparisons with the other 
and reproaches for the bad taste shown and the unworthy choice 
made. 

“Yes,” said Perdita heartily, but shyly too. “ We are all glad to 
see you again, Mr. Brocklebank.” 

“Upon my soul I think so!” he answered. Then he latighed. 
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“T think you know who are your friends!” he said, and looked at 
Mrs. Winstanley. ‘ But now we have no time to lose,” he continued. 
“T am going to take you all to dine with me at the Continental, Miss 
Perdita; and after then we go to the theatre to see—let me see, what 
is it?” He pulled a programme out of his pocket—*Oh! ‘Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths:’ and ‘When a Woman Wills she Wills,’ and 
‘Between Two Fires.’ <A pleasant programme enough. I trust we 
shall find the acting in accordance with its promise. What do you 
say to that, Miss Perdita, eh?” 

With clumsy familiarity he took both her hands and swung them 
to and fro. 

Perdita looked at her mother. Was it intended that she should 
go with them? or was it wished that she should refuse ? 

Mrs. Winstanley, still sweet and acid in one, looked at her un- 
comfortable daughter with eyes as cold and hard as crystal, and lips 
that graciously smiled. 

“You especially delight in the theatre, do you not, Perdita, my 
child?” she said as a lead; and poor Perdita’s sensitive face was on 
the instant one grateful palpitating blush. 

“ Yes, indeed, indeed I do!” she said warmly. “TI like nothing 
so much!” 

“Not even me?” asked the ironmaster, with another swing of the 
hands. 

She looked up at him affectionately. 

“T don’t think I would give you up for the theatre!” she said 
with a happy little laugh; and Mr. Brocklebank pressed her hand 
for this answer with such a vice-like grip that she slightly winced, 
for all her hardihood to pain. 

“Now I must be peremptory,” he said, releasing her and looking at 
his watch. “TI can give my fair friends ten minutes for adornment. 
Not a second more! Who will be ready first I wonder? Miss 
Perdita I will wager my head!” 

“Of course she will!” laughed Eva, as she slipped past the 
ironmaster balancing her arms with her favourite half-flying move- 
ment. “And I shall be last; you will see that Iam!” 

She really meant that, as Perdita made less account of her ap- 
pearance than either she herself or Thomasina, she naturally took less 
time in her dressing; but Mr. Brocklebank, on the wrong scent 
throughout, thought she had divined her sister’s secret and meant that 
impatience for his society and desire to win his approbation for the 
minimum amount of feminine vanity, would hasten her movements, 
and bring that sensitive impassioned delightful rebel first to the room 
—and alone. 


In this belief he sat and hugged himself while the ladies tumbled 
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over their wardrobes, and quarrelled with their clothes after the 
manner of women, to whom good dressing is more important than 
all the Ten Commandments in a bunch, when they have to make 
themselves look nice without due preparation. 

Watch in hand the ironmaster sat waiting for the return of the 
ladies to whom he was playing the Great Mogul; hoping and 
believing that nis protégée would redeem his word and justify his 
prophecy. But something that she could not explain—a bashfulness 
more instinctive than confessed—kept Perdita upstairs even after she 
had dressed. Of course she was ready before her sisters, or even her 
mother. Her style was simpler; she had fewer addenda to put on 
after the main structure was complete; and she wasted no moments 
in critical examination of all four sides by means of a hand-glass and 
a couple of candles. Still, she did not go down to the drawing-room. 
On the contrary, she knocked a little timidly at Thomasina’s door and 
went into her sister’s chamber, partly to go down with her and partly 
for her verdict. 

“Am I all right, Thomasina?” she asked, standing awkwardly at 
the door. 

“Come nearer and then J can see you better,” answered Thomasina 
with genuine kindness. 

She saw how things were going but she was neither jealous nor 
disappointed. For herself it was only poverty and her mother’s debts 
which made her desire to be married at all, which made it possible 
that she should marry a man like Mr. Brocklebank whom personally 
she loathed and intellectually despised. Marriage was her sole 
possible profession; a husband her sole source of income; and in 
securing these where she could, though she might outrage her woman- 
hood she only yielded to necessity. But if Mr. Brocklebank liked 
Perdita, and Perdita liked Mr. Brocklebank—a la bonheur! The 
game was safe, and she was spared the distasteful part of scoring it. 
She would not be as sorry for Perdita as she would be for herself, or 
for poor little Eva, should the choice fall on her. Perdita would not 
marry if she did not love; and that, Thomasina supposed with a 
tranquil kind of speculative wonder, made all the difference. Thus, 
she was neither jealous nor disappointed because the ironmaster with 
his millions in his pocket seemed to prefer Perdita to herself. Quite 
the contrary. For indeed outside the degradation of morals insepar- 
able from this self-confessed intention of selling herself to the highest 
bidder, Thomasina was a girl without vices, free from petty faults, and 
capable of a reasonable stretch of virtue. Had she not been for sale 
she would have been as charming in character as she was beautiful in 
person ; but that terrible standing in the market-place spoilt all ! 
“Yes, you look very nice Perdita,” she then said after she had 
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examined her sister with those grave critical eyes. “But you want 
something in your hair, you look too plain, too little en grande tenue 
for the occasion. Here! you shall have this,” she added, unfastening 
a flower which she had just pinned into her own magnificent, bought 
and unpaid braids. “I will wear a piece of gold ribbon, and this 
white rose will just suit your colour.” 

“No, no, I will not take this from you! If I want anything in 
my hair—but I don’t think I do, Thomasina !—I will wear a piece 
of ribbon. I have some upstairs, and it is quite fresh. You shall 
not give me your pretty flower, dear!” 

Perdita said this with warmth, effusion, gratitude, surprise, 
affection, reverence, all tumbled in a heap in her rash heart and 
eager voice. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Thomasina in a cold voice; “I have my 
reasons for wishing you to look specially well to-night. I insist 
on it, Perdita ; so please make no fuss.” 

“No, no, Thomasina, I cannot take it from you!” she said again. 

“Sit down. I have no time to spare, and you must do as I tell 
you. What a trouble you make about everything! How silly you 
are, Perdita. Sit down, I say, and let me put it in.” 

“T do not like to take it from you, Thomasina! You look so 
lovely with it yourself, and I am not used to things like this! I 
shall only look a fright, as I always do; and then the beauty of the 
flower will be lost. Do wear it yourself, Thomasina!” said the 
unlucky one, rebellious through unselfishness and tiresome because 
she was good. 

Thomasina laid the flower on her dressing-table. 

“Then please go away out of my room and let me finish my 
dressing,” she said with glacial dignity. ‘You really are too 
tiresome to be borne with.” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Thomasina!” pleaded Perdita. “We 
have been such good friends since you came home, and you are the 
only one I can speak to!” 

“Tt is impossible to keep good friends with you, Perdita,” answered 
her sister, still glacial. ‘You are just maddening from first to last, 
and I wash my hands of you. I wish you would go out of my 
room !” she added sharply. 

“What a dreadfully unlucky girl I am!” said Perdita to herself 
as she turned away, the quick tears in her big eyes and her eager 
heart heavy and damped. “I should love Thomasina so much if only 
she would let me—if she understood me a little better and did not 
So soon shut up against me! I never mean to offend her, and she 
is often so kind to me; and then it all goes off in some unlucky 
fume like this! She and mother both want such tremendous 
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obedience, and I cannot always bend to them—not at the first 
moment in little things like this—and never in the greater ones! 
But I won’t vex Thomasina to-night. She is very sweet and good 
to want to make me look nice. I hate taking her things, but 
perhaps I ought. It is very detestable to me—but if she wishes it?” 

These thoughts passed like lightning through her head in the 
brief moment of her passage to the door. Then she turned back, 
the big drops trembling on her long lashes. 

“Dear Thomasina, it was only because I did not wish to deprive 
you of your pretty flower,” she said humbly. “I did not want 
to vex you: and you shall put it in if you like.” 

“Tf you would only understand that obedience is far more proof 
of love than what you please to call unselfishness—but which is only 
selfishness in disguise—you would get on much better than you do,” 
said Thomasina as tranquilly as if there had been no dispute between 
them. “You give more trouble than any one else, simply because 
you will not fall into the ordinary ways of other girls; and then 
you wonder that we do not like it. There! you look far better 
with that rose in your hair; but now you want a necklet and 
bracelets. Here, take these of mine; and mind you don’t lose 
them.” 

And Perdita, subdued to the proper pitch, meekly hung herself 
about with borrowed ornaments of mock jewellery—things which 
her soul abhorred—because Thomasina wished it, and the wish had 
touched her heart. 

Then they both went down together; and because this little 
altercation and addition had taken up one or two of the precious 
minutes allowed, they were behind their time and the last of the 
group—of whom little Eva had been first. 

Mr. Brocklebank’s face was like a thunder cloud. The watch 
was still in his hand, and he was standing like the impersonation 
of masculine punctuality with loins girded, ready to depart, and 
hindered by feminine unpardonable frivolity. 

“Miss Winstanley is late,” he said, ignoring Perdita with whom 
he was too displeased even to care to chastise. Excommunication is 
sometimes a more severe sentence than punishment. 

“Yes, Iam so sorry! It was all my fault,” answered Thomasina 
with graceful heroism. 

“My goodness, Per, how smart you have made yourself!” cried 
Eva laughing. ‘“ Why you have all Ina’s things on! I never saw 
you so grand before! ” 

Mr. Brocklebank turned his eyes on the rebel with no sunshine 
in them, none of that glittering brightness which stood with him 
for tenderness. They were dull and pale and hard and fishy, 
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almost as if a film were over them; as was the way with him when 
annoyed. 

“Miss Perdita’s unwonted magnificence is flattering to my poor 
escort,” he said slowly ; “but I own I like her best in her native 
simplicity ; and I like best of all willingness to please and readiness 
to obey a well-meant suggestion.” 

“Tam so sorry!” said Perdita, overwhelmed with confusion, and 
feeling horribly ill-treated by fate and appearances. 

Really it was too bad! Whatever she did she got blame and 
rebuke. Her life was a perpetual steerage between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and she had the most extraordinary faculty, not only 
of never steering clear, but of falling upon both at once. In acting 
according to her own ideas of right she had offended Thomasina— 
in pleasing Thomasina she had offended Mr. Brocklebank ; and she 
had been blameless in fact throughout. It was very unfortunate, 
and “IT am so sorry!” she said with mournful truth. 

“Let us lose no more time,” said Mr. Brocklebank, still ruffled. 
“My carriage is at the door and dinner is already waiting. Allow 
me, madam,” to Mrs. Winstanley, to whom he offered his arm—the 
girls following after. 

“What a nuisance you are, Per!” said little Eva in an audible 
whisper. ‘There, now, you have made that dear, good, kind Mr. 
Brocklebank angry and spoilt the whole evening ! ” 

But when they were in the carriage—the ironmaster following in 
a hansom—Thomasina told her mother how the whole thing had 
happened; recommended Eva to hold her tongue and not teaze 
Perdita any more; and to Perdita herself, whose tears were dimming 
her spectacles and dropping on to her gloves and gown, she adminis- 
tered the tonic of a cold rebuke, saying: 

“Please, Perdita, don’t make a goose of yourself like this. Do 
you want Mr. Brocklebank to think you care for him so much that 
his very natural annoyance makes you cry ?” 

“No!” said Perdita, with an indignant sob. 

“Then dry your eyes and don’t be silly. We do not cry when 
we dine at a restaurant and go to the theatre!” said Thomasina, 
with frosty disdain and undeniable good sense. 


Cuapter XXIV. 
AT THE PLAY. 


How much soever he might have been annoyed, it was not in the 
nature of man to remain sulky in the circumstances which Mr. 
Brocklebank had gathered round him. A  well-washed, heavily- 
scented, modern Sardanapalus, standing treat to four nicely got-up 
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women of varying degrees of beauty and fascination—a Great Mogul 
standing with his handkerchief in his hand, looking round and ponder- 
ing before throwing, and the potential possessor of any of the four 
—a beneficent kind of muscular fairy, a hirsute elf, giving three nice 
little fat natives as a ladylike whet to fastidious appetites; slaking 
youthful thirst with sweet bright sparkling Champagne such as the 
feminine palate loveth ; and ‘ topping up,’ as he himself called it, with 
a gorgeous box at the theatre—an autocratic Pasha féting his harem 
and rewarded for so much outlay of thought and gold by eight 
handsome eyes looking at him tenderly, eight pleasant lips smiling 
on him gratefully—how could he wrap himself so closely in the 
mantle of sullenness that the dew of those softer influences, the sun- 
shine of that delicious and quickening gratitude, should not penetrate 
beneath the gloomy folds and reach the living heart beneath ? 

Mr. Brocklebank was by no means famous for geniality and 
plasticity of temper—not in the least the kind of man to be noted for 
general amiability, or of whom people would say approvingly: “ He 
is so easy to get on with.” But he was human like any one else ; and 
possible to be mollified if taken the right way. And by the time the 
oysters had been eaten, the Chablis sipped and the first glass of 
Champagne drunk, he had forgiven Perdita whose evident contrition 
touched him—thought Thomasina the perfection of good breeding 
and graceful bearing—told kittenish Eva that she was the sweetest 
little mouse and prettiest little rosebud in the world, and had even 
given tender glances and said gallant speeches to the well-preserved 
mother of the triad. In fact, as Eva said afterwards, “the horrid 
old bear was spoons all round,” and the whole thing began to go as 
merrily as marriage bells. 

Everyone was gratified and all were at their best. Mrs. Winstanley 
gave up guessing which ? as a hopeless puzzle to be decided only by 
time, and let herself enjoy the good things of the present without 
worrying herself about that thick blanket of futurity. Thomasina 
warmed up under the influence of stimulating food and delicate wine 
into a very fair representation of a red-blooded vertebrate; and 
Thomasina warmed, was Thomasina entrancing. Eva forbore to say 
disagreeable things under the guise of childish innocence, and left off 
for the time her favourite amusement of picking holes in Perdita’s 
sensitive skin; and Perdita herself, when the cloud of her patron’s 
displeasure had lifted, was as bright as a summer’s sky and full of 
frank pleasure and girlish excitement. She was so glad to be taken 
into favour again by the man whom she regarded as her benefactor, 
and therefore loved as a passionate and grateful creature does natu- 
rally love one who has been friendly. And then beyond these more 
evident causes of mild felicity she was bearing about with her the 
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secret sense of having received some great gift of beauty, some sweet, 
strange influence of joy—of having met with an angel by the way that 
evening—of having had some spiritual grace bestowed, the glorious 
joy of which she had never known till now. 

She was so happy, so much at ease, so free from that nervous 
shyness which was at once the bane of her peace and the blemish of 
her personality—she was so unlike Perdita the testifying democrat, 
Perdita the rebel against home law and fashionable command, Perdita 
the Stoic—that her mother looked at her more than once and wondered 
in her own mind to what cause this change was owing. Then she 
looked at Benjamin Brocklebank, and thought her undesirable daughter 
mad or blind. Could she love that man? If she encouraged him 
she loved him. She was not one to marry for social duty like that 
wise Thomasina, and let love go by the board. But what detestable 
taste she must have! what a rough, coarse, unrefined mind to love 
that man ! i 

“ However, that is her affair not mine,” thought Mrs. Winstanley 
with a little sigh. ‘I could have understood and respected my good 
Thomasina, who would have sacrificed herself to him from a sense of 
duty, who would have made the best of him, but would never have 
affected to love him; but that Perdita should have a real honest 
inclination for him—it is revolting! But I wish those debts were 
paid!” she mentally added, and gave another little sigh. “The last 
time I added them all up they were above two thousand pounds; and 
I have not two thousand pence to pay them with!” 

After which she toyed with some grapes and resolutely ignored 
that Black Care sitting like Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea across her 
neck, and laughed and talked with as much abandon as a ladylike 
mother might allow herself to show. 

Then they all went off to the theatre, the ironmaster preceding 
his convoy in a hansom as before. 

“We will put the three young ladies in front, and Mrs. Winstan- 
ley and her humble servant will sit behind,” said Mr. Brocklebank 
gallantly. “Three pretty maidens all of a row; and upon my soul 
they make my box the flower-bed of the theatre! ” 

“Then what are you? a flower too?” asked little Eva prettily. 
“What flower are you, Mr. Brocklebank ? a sunflower ? ” 

“T, Miss Eva? I am no flower at all, else I would be a sunflower 
as you say, and you should be my luminary ; no, I am your gardener, 
which is the more proper thing perhaps.” 

“T think you are a very nice gardener,” said Eva with the sweetest, 
quaintest gravity that could be imagined. “ And your flower-bed is 
delicious ; I should like to be planted in it every night.” 

In return for which pretty speech, Mr. Brocklebank, who was 
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rapidly becoming as familiar in action as he was oddly formal in 
speech, put his arm boldly round Eva’s fairy waist and gave her 
an unmistakeable hug. And Mrs. Winstanley looking on, prudent, 
ladylike, well-bred, and the most careful mother in the world as she 
was, neither felt nor expressed dissatisfaction. 

There are moments of mild Saturnalia even for ladylike mothers ; 
and this was one of them. 

Naturally Eva was placed in the middle. It was the most promi- 
nent place, and for a show-girl the child was undeniably the most 
effective of the three. Thomasina’s charm was one more of manner 
and nearer observation; but Eva’s colouring told as a picture, and 
Mr. Brocklebank was anxious that his box should make a good ap- 
pearance. Thomasina’had the place of honour fronting the stage, 
and Perdita that which faces the house and necessitates a screwed 
spine for the boards. But it was a large box and all saw well, as also 
all were well séen. 

They took their places just as the orchestra assembled and the 
lights were turned up. For Mr. Brocklebank knowing what young 
ladies were in the matter of pleasure, as he said, had taken care to be 
in time for the very beginning of all things, and took credit to him- 
self that they had not lost even the introductory tuning of the 
fiddles. 

Nothing happened to disturb the serenity of the party. Perdita, 
like all people of her temperament, was passionately fond of the 
theatre. She gave the whole strength of her mind and attention to 
the stage; was indifferent to the glare of the gaslights ; knew nothing 
of that twist in her spine or contortion of her neck ; saw no one in 
the place; lived only in the drama; and said but little even during 
the fall of the curtain. She was in a dream and she did not wish to 
be awakened. 

Thomasina looking to the stage saw nothing of the house, and 
employed her time in taking mental notes of the leading dresses. 
With very few alterations they might be made the models of her own ; 
and she was sure that they would become her superbly. She did not 
know much of what was going on before her, but she could have given 
an accurate description of the sleeves and skirts which made the im- 
portance of the play to her. Where others seized points she dissected 
shapes ; where others watched faces, voices, gestures, she threaded the 
millinery maze with a quickness that was genius in its own way— 
knew whether that breadth was on the straight or the cross; where 
that end of sash was fastened ; how those folds were looped and made. 
Eva’s bright eyes roved far and wide among the audience, and made 
no pretence of exclusive devotion to the piece; and while she was 
looking here and there she spied out, in the stalls, a well-known, 
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glossy, sleek black head, with the hair cut into a fringe-like festoon 
on the forehead, well-waxed moustache elaborately twisted, and that 
pronounced expression of kid gloves, a button-hole bouquet, and 
spotless linen, characteristic of gilded youth in general and the 
Parisian in particular. 

One rapid glance betrayed the presence of the man whom, now in 
England, she most dreaded to see again. 

Her fair face flushed to the roots of the hair; but she dropped her 
fan; and the act of stooping to pick it up accounted for that sudden 
rush of blood which else might have attracted some attention. Bois- 
Duval made a rapid, half-imperceptible little movement with his 
hand. The fingers joined in a bunch on the lips sent the airiest little 
kiss through space to the pretty creature overhead, and Eva, frightened 
though she was, and feeling trapped and caught, could not resist the 
temptation of a little bit of secret coquetry, and answered back the 
signal with an expressive flirt of her fan. Then Bois-Duval stood up 
boldly and looked at the group through his opera-glasses. 

“Oh, mumsey!” said Eva leaning across Thomasina’s back to her 
mother. ‘“ Who do you think I see in the stalls? that Frenchman 
you knew at Trouville, le Vicomte de Bois-Duval! How funny that 
he should be in London, and here to-night!” 

“Indeed! Is he here? Does he recognize us?” asked Mrs. 
Winstanley, looking down while she arranged her tuckers. 

“Yes, I think so, don’t you, Ina?” replied Eva. “Oh, yes he 
does!” *here she smiled and waved her hand. “ He is bowing to us, 
mother. Lean forward and bow to him darling—I don’t like to be 
the only one :—bow, Ina!” 

Thomasina’s handsome face, which had been rounder and softer and 
more smoothed out than usual, during that study of stage millinery, 
made with so much zeal, became white and rigid. She knew her 
little sister’s possibilities and suspected underhand play; but this 
time wrongfully. Bois-Duval had come to London without precon- 
certion as to time, though Eva had told him where she lived and had 
expressed a hope that he would come and see them; and his presence 
at the theatre to-night was a mere coincidence, as sometimes happens 
for good or ill in life. 

“ Bow, Ina!” repeated Eve impatiently. 

“T do not see him,” said Thomasina coldly, looking the other way. 

“He is not there, Ina; he is in the stalls!” said Eva still 
impatient. “How odd that you cannot see him! You are not 
shortsighted.” 

“Who is Miss Eva dispensing her smiles to in that lavish way ?” 
asked Mr. Brocklebank with more uneasiness than grammatical 
accuracy. 
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In his character as Great Mogul and potential possessor, he 
resented intruders and co-partners-in equal measure; and it was 
something of a personal offence to himself that his ladies should have 
found another male acquaintance at the theatre where he desired to 
reign supreme. é 

“Who is it?” he asked again, craning forward and seeing nothing. 

“A gentleman we knew in Trouville,” returned Eva with the 
prettiest and most innocent animation. ‘It seems so funny to see 
him here! It reminds one of the sea—that delicious sea-breeze !— 
and of those funny bathing-dresses. Don’t you remember, mumsey, 
those queer little children, just like monkeys? those two little things 
in striped blue and white that tumbled about all legs and arms and 
looked just like frogs? How funny it all was!” laughing. 

“ It does one good to hear little Miss Eva’s merry voice,” said Mr. 
Brocklebank appeased. “ Without flattery I may say that I think 
that laugh of hers the merriest and most musical thing in the world. 
It warms one’s heart to hear it!” 

“You are very kind to say so,” said Mrs, Winstanley with a 
gracious smile that hid the trouble into which the presence of Bois- 
Duval had cast her as effectually as a bandage hides a sore. “I some- 
times fear I spoil her, just a little,” she continued with a fond 
reflective maternal air. ‘ But she is so sweet and charming—she is 
so full of fun and innocence—that I confess I have not the heart to 
check or sadden her. She is my little ray of sunshine, as her eldest 
sister is my prop and support.” . 

“And my young friend, Miss Perdita?” he asked, looking from 
one to the other of the three girls with a benign smile, but looking 
last and longest at Perdita. 

“She? She is my Genius, as you know,” said Mrs. Winstanley, 
smiling in the sweetest way. “I love all my children, but I 
reverence my daughter Perdita as much as I respect Thomasina and 
delight in little Eva.” 

Mr. Brocklebank looked pleased. 

“You are right, madam,” he said fervently. “She is a young 
lady to be reverenced ! ” 

At that moment a knock came to the door of the box and Mr. 
Brocklebank rose to open it. 

A woman of decidedly remarkable appearance presented herself. She 
was dressed in a satin gown of flaming scarlet; round her throat was 
a broad, heavy, silver dog-collar, and on her neck rows on rows of 
those green iridescent shells which are the apotheosis of the street 
whelk. Her white hair, combed straight up from her face, 
fell down her back in youthful waves; and she had rings and 
brooches and bracelets and artificial flowers wherever they could 
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be placed. It was our old friend Bell Blount, in what she herself 
would have called her war paint—at all events in the dress by which 
she hoped to convince an unbelieving generation that manly principles 
do not necessarily exclude feminine graces, and that it is possible to 
fight for woman’s rights and yet retain her charms. 

“Ts Perdita Winstanley to be spoken to?” asked Bell in her most 
caressing voice and with republican simplicity of address. 

Up jumped Perdita, glad, hurried, awkward, embarrassed. 

“Oh, is that you?” she said, in the foolish way of people when 
they are taken aback and have lost their self-possession. 

“Yes,” said Bell, taking her hand in both of hers and kissing her 
affectionately. ‘ Yes, Iam here; and seeing you I could not resist 
the temptation of paying you a visit in your box. When are you 
coming to see me again? I have to talk to you about a great many 
things, and I want you to come to our next meeting. It is to be on 
Wednesday. Will you come, dearie?” 

“Tf mother will let me,” said Perdita with extreme confusion. 

Turning to her mother she said hurriedly : 

“This is my friend, Mrs. Blount, mother.” Looking at Bell she 
added, “My sisters—Mr. Brocklebank,” and then wished that she 
could have dissolved into pure spirit or have fainted on the floor. 

Perdita had no lack of moral courage; but moral courage is not 
obtuseness of perception nor want of the power to feel pain and 
dread strife. On the contrary, with all sensitive people and those 
who afe not upheld by crazy vanity, the courage of their 
opinions includes infinite suffering, only second to that which would 
come to them through the self-abasement of disloyalty; and it is 
sometimes even a harder trial to have to stand by an in- 
harmonious and unconventional friend than by an unpopular belief. 

But Perdita was loyal to her finger-tips, and could no more have 
‘cold-shouldered’ Bell because her presence here was unwelcome, 
than she could have committed a theft or told a lie. 

“T do not understand your request, my dear,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley suavely. “To what meeting does this person—this friend 
of yours—refer ?” 

“The second of our bi-monthly meetings, madam,” said Bell in her 
clearest most oratorical voice. “I am permanent chairwoman of the 
West Hill Female Suffrage Association, and I want my young friend 
Perdita to hear one of our most famous speakers, Mrs. ——. 

“You must excuse me if, taken so completely by surprise, I decline 
to give my consent to my ‘daughter mixing herself up in this very 
questionable movement—at least until further consideration. The 
whole thing has come on me like—like—a thunderbolt,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley. 
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Bell Blount laughed, and at her laugh, so clear and resonant, 
many turned their opera-glasses to the box, and among them 
Bois-Duval, with a smile that said as plainly as words: “ Qu’elles 
sont dréles, ces Anglaises! ” 

“We will soon indoctrinate you, my dear lady,” she said, with 
audacious good humour. “My little friend here was very hard 
at first to inoculate. ButI think she has got it by now—hey, what 
do you say, honey?” putting her broad hand under Perdita’s chin 
and turning up her face with ostentatious familiarity. 

Perdita did not speak. Mrs. Winstanley rose and looked Junonic 
and severe. 

“T devoutly hope not,” she said with emphasis. “Should you 
like to see your protégée one of those dreadful women’s rights women, 
Mr. Brocklebank?” she added, turning to the ironmaster, who stood 
at the back of the box indignant and revolted. 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Winstanley! I would rather see her the 
honest wife of an honest man, submissive to her duties and casting 
up her weekly accounts with accuracy. I set my face against the 
whole movement, madam; and until she confesses it with her own 
lips I shall not believe Miss Perdita guilty of this folly, this ex- 
travagance. To go to the Post Office Savings Bank, and to be a 
John Jenny, wanting to cut off men’s legs and sit in the House 
of Commons, is a very wide step; and I take leave to doubt that 
Miss Perdita has taken it.” 

“J think she has,” said Bell Blount, still audacious and good- 
humoured. ‘ We'll put her into the witness-box for herself. Speak, 
my pretty! Don’t you think that, between fine ladyism and subjec- 
tion, the condition of women is very deplorable, and that they ought 
to be more independent on the one hand and more industrious on the 
other? Do you think they were meant to be mere dressed-up dolls 
here, or poor, ignorant, down-trodden drudges there? Do you 
think they should be able to manage for themselves—live their own 
lives, be themselves, and do their own business—or just wait like so 
many slaves in the market-place till some man graciously consents to 
buy them for his married servant? Say what you think, honey! 
Tell truth and shame the—old gentleman !” 

“ Yes, I think they ought to be both more independent and more 
industrious,” said Perdita—she too, speaking in a clear voice. 

Bell Blount smiled, clapped her on the back and cried: “ Bravo! 
I knew you were ‘clear grit,’ as the Americans say ! ” 

Mrs. Winstanley shrugged her shoulders and sighed as at a new 
manifestation of insanity; but Benjamin Brocklebank, as his last 
testimony to friendship—his last gun fired in defence of his protégée 
—said in a heavy, dictatorial, clinching kind of way : 
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“Miss Perdita is too good to be led astray. She must not be 
made a fool of; and Mrs. Winstanley, madam, J will undertake 
to cure her of this disease. It is like the pip in chickens, and can 
be got rid of by proper measures.” 

Bell Blount’s fine face became nearly as red as her dress. 

“The conceit of that wretched creature man!” she said with 
a forced laugh. “We know our truest friends better than that, 
don’t we, honey?” to Perdita. 

“Mr. Brocklebank is my good friend too,” said Perdita, looking 
at him affectionately. “The good friend of all the family,” she 
added warmly. 

“A heart of gold! A heart of gold!” said Mr. Brocklebank 
with pompous patronage, but enthusiastically as well. “Mrs. Win- 
stanley need give herself no sort of uneasiness—none whatsoever, 
in any shape or form! Miss Perdita is true blue throughout—a 
thorough woman whatever little twist may have been communicated 
to her ideas; but no one need be afraid of her forgetting the pro- 
prieties due to her age and sex. And now, madam,” to Bell Blount, 
“by your leave—the play has recommenced.” 

The play may have recommenced, as the ironmaster phrased it, 
but the glory of it had departed for Mrs. Winstanley. Between the 
embarrassing advent of Bois-Duval and the intrusion of this bold, 
odd-looking person who claimed Perdita as her friend and advocated 
independence in woman and disregard of men and marriage, she felt 
as if she were performing penance, not receiving pleasure; and 
found herself wondering how people could be so silly and light- 
minded as to find amusement in the rubbish set before them on 
the stage. But she smiled at the right moments and said it was 
a lovely mise-en-scéne, an excellent situation and charmingly acted ; 
and when it was all over and they were putting on their cloaks and 
clouds, she thanked Mr. Brocklebank with graceful effusion for the 
delightful evening that he had given them—the most delightful 
she ever remembered, she said, drawing her lengthy bow without 
apparent effort. 

Thomasina echoed her mother’s words with more gracefulness if 
less effusiveness ; while little Eva added a whole string of caressing 
epithets which fell like shining pearls or scented petals from her 
rosebud mouth lined with those small, sharp, white, little teeth. 
Perdita looked at their Amphitryon, her honest eyes dark and warm, 
and said in a moved voice : 

“Tt was delicious! How good you are!” 

And somehow her thanks seemed to the ironmaster the sweetest, 
the most vitalized, the most musical of all. 


Then they filed out by the narrow passage and down the stairs 
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to the vestibule; and. ‘there..’at:jthe' foot. of the stairs stood 
Bois-Duval, ‘looking for. them; witha sharpened face and eager 
eyes; and there stood also the tall form of Bell ‘Blount, with her 
flowing hair of silver falling against the. scarlet satin of her showy 
gown, and her bold self-satisfied face scanning the crowd for 
her favourite Perdita—that rebel whom she was giving her strength 
t6 make more rebellious still. 

There was nothing very noteworthy in the greetings mutually 
given and received by Bois-Duval’ and the Winstanleys. He was 
polite, courteous, interested in their health, delighted to see them 
again and finding them all looking charming ;—they were polite and 
courteous too, interested in his health, thinking him courageous to 
come to England in spite of its fogs and frosts and hoping that 
he would not find the change from his own delightful climate too 
severe. He expressed himself as enthusiastic for England—English 
liberty, English religion, English manners; and they smiled, 
looked as if they believed him and returned the compliment on 
French politeness and French skies. Then he asked permission to 
pay his respects to them at their own house; and Mrs. Winstanley 
gave him their address, and presented him to Mr. Brocklebank. 

And when he had accomplished his main purpose then M. le 
Vicomte made an elaborate bow and withdrew; and Eva crushed 


into her pocket a little note, written in the theatre, and passed 
with the skill of a prestidigitateur. 
Meanwhile Bell Blount had talked fast to Perdita, and Perdita 


had promised to go and see her the first hour that she had to give 
away. 
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